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130 TO HORACE, ETC. 


TO HORACE. 


Tu me inter strepitus nocturnos atque diurnos 
Vis canere, et contracta sequi vestigia vatum? * 
Extract from indignant letter from Horace to C. 


You grumble, Horace, at the noise 

That roars around you day and night; 
You seem to find that London cloys, 

And tell me that you cannot write. 
Of late your life has run in ruts: 

’Tis time, I think, that you forsook ’em; 
So bid good-bye to London smuts, 

And come and stay with me at Cookham. 


My humble tent is near the lock ; 
A velvet sward spreads out in front; 
I have a case of splendid hock, 
Cigars, an ice-box, and a punt: 
And there’s a house-boat moored hard by, 
Whose hostess can’t be two-and-twenty : 
Her conversation will supply 
A sweet excuse for far niente. 


The husband fishes! Goodness knows 
Why he deserts her for his worms ; 
But I accept what Heaven bestows, 
And humor him in proper terms. 
They very often ask me in 
To tea and music and é€carté, 
And, as I scarcely ever win, 
We are a most contented party. 


Each evening, when the sky is clear, 
We punt, or stroll in Cliefden woods. 
The husband, bless him, has no fear 
Of inconvenient likelihoods : 
He fishes on, and leaves us free 
To chat or flirt as we’ve a mind to; 
Though, on my word, if I were he 
I should not be so much inclined to. 


But that is his affair, not mine; 

And, while the tempting house-boat stays, 
Run down by the Great Western line 

And help me spend these summer days. 
When youth has little to employ 


His conscience with, it sometimes slumbers ; 


So, come and rouse me up, my boy: 
There’s safety, too, you know, in numbers. 
St. James’s Gazette. . 


* Hor. Epist. II. 2. 


NONE WILL MISS THEE. 


FEw will miss thee, friend, when thou 
For a month in dust hast lain. 

Skilful hand, and anxious brow, 
Tongue of wisdom, busy brain — 

All thou wert shall be forgot, 

And thy place shall know thee not. 


Shadows from the bending trees 

O’er thy lowly head may pass, 
Sighs from every wandering breeze 

Stir the long, thick churchyard grass. 
Wilt thou heed them? No: thy sleep 
Shall be dreamless, calm, and deep. 





Some sweet bird may sit and sing 
On the marble of thy tomb, 
Soon to flit on joyous win 
From that place of death and gloom, 
On some bough to warble clear ; 
But these songs thou shalt not hear. 


Some kind voice may sing thy praise, 
Passing near thy place of rest, 
Fondly talk of other days; 
But no throb within thy breast 
Shall respond to words of praise, 
Or old thoughts of other days. 


Since so fleeting is thy name, 
Talent, beauty, power, and wit, 
It were well that without shame 
Thou in God’s great book wert writ, 
There in golden words to be 
Graven for eternity. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON. 


STRONG son of Fergus, with thy latest breath 
Thou hast lent a joy unto the funeral knell, 
Welcoming with thy whispered ‘‘ All is 

well! ”’ 

The awful aspect of the Angel Death. 

As strong in life, thou tookest shame to shun 
The heat and burthen of the fiery day, 
Fronting defeat with stalwart undismay, 

And meekly wearing honors largely won. 

Pure lips, pure hands, pure heart were thine, 


as aye 
Erin demanded of her bards of old, 
And therefore on thy harp-strings of pure 
gold 
Hast thou restored her high heroic lay. 
What shoulders now can match the mighty 
fold 
Of Ossian’s mantle that thou hadst plucked 
away? 
Spectator. ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


“WHAT MOVETH IN THE SEED TO MAKE 
THE FLOWER?” 


WHAT moveth in the seed to make the flower, 
And in the flower to make of its own kind 
Theseed? Novwill it has nor conscious power, 
But impulse all too blest, or all too blind 

To choose or waver, as by hour and hour 
It lives and dies and leaves its like behind. 


How few we are grow likewise! Ne’er may I, 
Following some type not mine, reach at the 
end 
A stunted growth or gnarled deformity ! 
For e’en some flowers from true flower- 
semblance bend 
To ape an insect, losing shape and dye 
Of rightful flowers and gaining no amend. 
Leisure Hour. F. W. B. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE SCOTLAND OF MARY STUART. 


NO. I. 
LETHINGTON AND THE LAMMERMUIR. 


WILLIAM MAITLAND of Lethington, 
one of the most remarkable Scotsmen of 
the sixteenth century, was born about the 
year 1528. The accurate and industrious 
David Laing says generally that he was 
born some time between 1525 and 1530; 
and we may therefore conclude that the 
date can be only approximately deter- 
mined. If he was born in 1525, he was 
forty-eight years old when he died; if he 
was born in 1530, he was not more than 
forty-three. A brief life, according to 
either reckoning; but one into which 
much was crowded. 

The country of the Lammermuirs is 
the country of the Maitlands. They 
owned the lands that lie between the up- 
per waters of the Leader and the Tyne, — 
their old keep of Thirlstane being built 
upon an affluent of the Leader—the 
more modern tower of Lethington rising 
from a conspicuous plateau on the Tyne 


near Haddington. Some fifteen or twenty 
miles of a rough moorland track lead 
from the vale of the Leader to the vale of 


the Tyne. Itis a country with a charac- 
ter of its own; and the pedestrian who 
traverses these bare, high-lying valleys, 
while the mists of an autumnal morning 
are driving round the Lammerlaw, will 
not readily forget the impression they 
make. Even now it is a place where the 
characteristics of the solitary sheep-walks 
of the border dales, as interpreted by 
Wordsworth, — 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

are appreciated with exceptional vivid- 
ness. There is nothing Alpine about the 
scenery, —it would be absurd to asso- 
ciate the mountain glory and the moun- 
tain gloom with these unromantic up- 
lands. The rocks which dip into the sea 
at Fast Castle and St. Abb’s Head are 
very grand ; but of course, regarded sim- 
ply as scenery, they have nothing in com- 
mon with the inland range to which they 
truly belong. Yet the pastoral solitude 
of the region is not unimpressive. From 
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Tollishill to Yester—ten miles as the 
crow flies — there is not a shepherd’s hut. 
The tramp who misses the track in winter 
or early spring, may be lost for days. 
The snow lies deep, and the mists — the 
easterly “haar,” to which a range that 
skirts the shore of the German Ocean is 
peculiarly exposed, as well as the true 
mountain mists —are blinding. From the 
summit of the Lammerlaw one-third of 
Scotland lies at our feet; but there are 
comparatively few points of vantage from 
which a distant view can be obtained. 
To the eye of a stranger, indeed, nothing 
can be more confusing than this intricate 
network of valleys, this convolution of 
glens, this vast billowy plain, where the 
waves rise and fall in soft and tender 
lines, and one rounded summit succeeds 
another with almost wearisome iteration. 
The only token of human life on their 
bracken-covered sides is the occasional 
sheep-pen — which, however, when empty 
and deserted, seems somehow to add to 
the loneliness of the surroundings. What 
sounds there are serve only to deepen the 
impression of absolute quietude, — the 
croak of a raven, the whir of the moor- 
fowl, the wail of whaup and plover, the 
bleating of the sheep. 

The hill-country of Lauderdale even to- 
day is seldom explored. There are prob- 
ably a hundred glens which are not vis- 
ited once a year, except by the shepherds. 
Others where grouse are sufficiently abun- 
dant may be shot over about the twelfth 
of August for a week. The birds, how- 
ever, on these low-lying moors (the Lam- 
merlaw itself is only seventeen hundred 
feet above the sea) are shy and wild, and 
after the first day or two quite unap- 
proachable. Such a district as I am de- 
scribing must have been — three hundred 
years ago — wellnigh impenetrable. From 
Soutra to Penshiel there was one track 
only across the hills which a horseman 
could ride. The slopes of the Lammer- 
muir were at an early period dense with 
forest, and populous with game. In a 
manuscript history of one of its moorland 
parishes, the author observes that the 
names of the properties were mostly taken 
from those of the wild animals that used 
to haunt them. It was ‘‘a place which of 
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old had great woods, with wild beasts, 
from which the dwellings and hills were 
designed, as Wolfstruther, Roecleugh, 
Hindside, Hartlaw, and Harelaw.” The 
wolf and the forest had possibly disap- 
peared before Lethington was born; but, 
even apart from savage animals and pri- 
meval thickets, it is obvious that during 
an unquiet and turbulent reign, his native 
valleys must have been well suited for 
concealment and defence. Within a day’s 
ride of the capital, the sanctuaries of the 
Lammermuirs, sparsely peopled by clans- 
men whose fidelity was absolute, were 
specially convenient to a statesman who 
had many enemies. We hear, indeed, on 
more than one occasion, that the secretary 
is “in hiding among the hills.” 

Thirlstane — the modern Thirlstane of 
the Earls of Lauderdale —stands within 
a mile of the curious old burgh of Lauder, 
where a system of land-tenure virtually 
amounting to peasant-proprietorship has 
existed for many hundred years. It seems 
to have worked fairly well,—than the 
burgesses of this secluded community, a 
more thriving, thrifty, well-to-do set of 
Scotsmen are hardly to be met with this 
side the Atlantic. The Maitlands, quit- 
ting the cradle of the family in a neigh- 
boring strath, appear to have latterly ap- 
propriated the burgh fortalice of Lauder. 
The central tower of the original fortress 
still remains; but first the chancellor — 
William Maitland’s brother—and then 
the duke, adapted it to the more refined 
requirements of modern life. The park, 
through which the Leader winds, is finely 
wooded ; one or two of the trees —a noble 
sycamore, still nobler ash —are of im- 
mense age; but the famous bridge, over 
which ‘ Bell-the-Cat” and his brother 
nobles hanged the unlucky favorites of 
James III., has been removed. There 
are many pictures of the duke, — pictures 
in which the story of swift deterioration 
may be plainly read; a lovely countess by 
Gainsborough or Romney ; another deli- 
cate and winning face by a French artist ; 
all the earls for two hundred years; and 
three or four portraits of undoubted an- 
tiquity, which are said to be those of 
William Maitland and his brother. A 
strong family likeness runs through them 
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all; the character of a politic and power- 
ful race has impressed itself upon their 
faces. It may be doubted, however, 
whether any entirely authentic portrait of 
William Maitland is in existence; that 
in Pinkerton, which is said to be taken 
from the Lauder portrait, is a manifest 
caricature of the original; on the other 
hand, an engraving in the “ Iconographia 
Scotica” reproduces with tolerable fidel- 
ity one of the portraits in the great hall. 
The black velvet robe is trimmed with 
fur ; the broad white collar is richly laced. 
The hair is of a delicate auburn, — so are 
the eyes, which are almond-shaped. The 
nose is long and peaked ; the lines of the 
mouth, partly covered by the pointed 
moustache, are strong and masterful. 
There is nothing severe or sinister about 
the face; one feels, indeed, that it might 
become on occasion keenly sarcastic ; but 
for the moment the air of absolute com- 
posure, of an almost sluggish masterful- 
ness, is complete. The curiously arched 
eyebrows remind one of the Mephistoph- 
eles in Retsch’s outlines ; and the expres- 
sion of repose, the accentuation of languor, 
is perhaps only a trick of the diplomatist, 
who, while seemingly inert and incurious, 
follows with instinctive vigilance every 
feint of his adversary. So the matter 
stands. We cannot positively affirm that 
any portrait of William Maitland has been 
preserved ; but even if it could be demon- 
strated that the secretary did not “sit ” to 
the artist, itis quite possible (the family 
traits, as I have said, being so persistent 
and indelible) that we have a good deal 
of Lethington in this really admirable bit 
of work by an earlier Jamesone. 

The surroundings of the old keep of 
Thirlstane, in the adjoining dale, will ap- 
pear familiar to those who know the Bor- 
der landscape of the late George Harvey. 
There is the long shoulder of the pastoral 
hill, patched with heather and flecked with 
sunshine ; the brawling mountain torrent 
hurrying down to meet the Leader and 
the Tweed; the strong square tower, with 
its immemorial ashes and knotted and 
twisted thorns, perched on the high table- 
land which rises steeply from the water’s 
edge; the rounded backs of the Lammer- 





;muirs along the northern sky. Of a 
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summer evening, when, though the sun 
has set behind “ Eildon’s triple height,” 
daylight still lingers in the west, and 
flushes the zenith, it is difficult to imagine 
a scene more peaceful, or in some aspects 
more pathetic. Save for complaint of 


curlew and plover, the silence is un- 
broken, and the haunting fascination of 
the Border land may then be felt at its 
best, — 


The grace of forest charms decayed, 
And pastoral melancholy. 

When we stood the other day within its 
crumbling walls the cuckoo and the corn- 
crake were calling. The corn-crake and 
the cuckoo are not exactly modern inven- 
tions. They must have been vocal in the 
valleys when robber chiefs dwelt here 
among armed retainers, and vigilantly 
watched the rough and dangerous track 
that led across the hills from the Scottish 
capital to the Northumbrian moors. We 
associate these sounds with utter peace- 
fulness and the sweet amenities of the 
spring; what associations did they stir, 
what feelings did they rouse, in the 
breasts of the freebooters of the Border? 
The whole environment of our life has so 
completely changed, that it is wellnigh 
impossible to realize to ourselves, even 
imaginatively, the conditions, moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical, of that fierce and 
turbulent society. 

But Lethington is the ancestral seat 
that is most closely associated with Wil- 
liam Maitland. It is probable that he was 
born within the old tower; there his boy- 
hood and early manhood were passed ; the 
Politician’s Walk is still pointed out by 
the local antiquary; his friends in Had- 
dington and elsewhere knew him as “ the 
young laird ;” in all the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the age “the Lord of Leth- 
ington” is a famous and familiar name. 
To Cecil, to Elizabeth, to Norfolk, to 
Mary Stuart, Lethington was the syno- 
nym for the gayest wit and the keenest 
intellect in Scotland. The hill-country is 
close at hand; but the castle stands on 
the plain, —the fertile Lothian plain that 
lies between the Lammermuir and the sea. 
The great central tower of the Lamp of 
Lothian—the Abbey Church of Had- 
dington—and the great square keep of 
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Lethington, are the two historical monu- 
ments of the district where John Knox and 
William Maitland were born. They have 
stood the wear and tear of centuries; 
many centuries will pass before they cease 
to be landmarks. 

The castle of Lethington is perhaps the 
finest existing example of a kind of build- 
ing which united enormous strength with 
entire simplicity. There is some little 
attempt at ornamentation about the roof; 
the rain is carried off through the grin- 
ning mouth of griffin or goblin; half- 
a-dozen narrow windows and narrower 
loopholes pierce the walls at irregular 
intervals ; but otherwise the precipice is 
sheer —no shelf or ledge breaks the fall. 
From the flat plain, this prodigious piece 
of simple, massive, monumental masonry 
rises like a natural rock. The walk round 
the battlements is as the path along a sea- 
cliff. The fine park is thickly wooded ; 
but a broad, straight, grassy avenue, twice 
the breadth of the castle, has been cut 
across the forest, — somewhat formal, like 
the approach to a French chateau, — 
through which a delightful glimpse of 
green fields and winding rivulet and pur- 
ple moorland is gained. The interior for 
three centuries or more can have under- 
gone little, if any, change; the kitchen, 
the great hall, the bedrooms, the vaulted 
roof, the winding staircase z# the wall, the 
arms of the Maitlands above the doorway, 
are in perfect preservation. Before the 
introduction of artillery, such a fortress 
was virtually impregnable. When the 
owner had closed and barricaded the one 
massive oaken door on the ground floor, 
the waves of war beat around it in vain.* 
Life inside the walls, to be sure, must 
have been somewhat flat and monotonous ; 
but the roof protected by its stone balus- 
trade was always open to air and sky, and 
formed probably the favorite lounge of the 
imprisoned inmates. Built midway of a 
gentle slope facing the Lammermuir, the 
view from the highest turret is extremely 


* The author of a “Diurnal of Occurrents”’ says 
that the castle was burnt by the English on 15th Sep- 
tember, 1549. ‘*Upon the rsth day thereof the En- 
glishmen past out of Haddington, and burnt it and 
Leidington, and past away without any battell, for the 
pest and hunger was richt evil amangst them.’”? The 
damage, however, could not have been great. 
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fine. The towers of the Abbey Church, 
indeed (the Abbey lying to the north in 
the shallow basin of the Tyne), are not in 
sight; but from east to west the billow 

sweep of wooded knoll and yellow strath 
appears wellnigh illimitable. Coalston 
and Salton, Yester and Whittinghame — 
places renowned in history and legend — 
are near at hand. So are Soutra and the 
Lammerlaw. The capital itself (or the 
heights in its neighborhood) may once 
have been visible on a clear day; but on 
that side the spreading branches of a cir- 
cle of venerable limes now rise above the 
roof. 

Lethington has passed away from the 
Maitlands, and the name of the great his- 
torical mansion is not to be found on the 
map. The duke sold it to the cousin of a 
famous hoyden, — the saucy and frivolous 
Frances Stewart of De Grammont’s scan- 
dalous chronicle. It is said, indeed, to 
have been virtually given to him by the 
spoilt beauty after she became Duchess 
of Lennox, — Lord Blantyre being a poor 
man, the purchase money was advanced to 
him by his cousin. Hence the fantastical 
modern name — Lennoxlove. Thus also 
it comes about that the heirlooms of the 
Maitlands are to be found, not at Leth- 
ington, but at Thirlstane ; and the only 
picture of much interest on the walls is 
that of Frances Stewart herself, painted by 
Sir Peter for the duke. 

“Fife and the Lothians” was then the 
political heart of Scotland ; and Maitland 
was lucky in being born within twenty 
miles of the capital. No fitter birthplace, 
indeed, for a Scottish statesman could 
have been selected. The Lauderdale Mait- 
lands, it is true, did not rank with the 
great governing houses of Hepburn or 
Hamilton or Hume ; but, though common- 
ers themselves, they were allied by mar- 
riage with the nobility of Lothian; the 
family was now prosperous and powerful ; 
and their lineage was not undistinguished. 

Before the Leader joins the Tweed, it 
passes the hamlet of Earlston, — Earls- 
ton being the modern corruption of Ercil- 
doun. Thomas the Rhymer is a some- 
what shadowy and unsubstantial figure, 
and modern scepticism treats his pro- 
phetic utterances with scant respect. But 
even the historical iconoclast does not 
venture to impeach the authority of the 
feudal conveyance which has been duly 
recorded, and charters granted by or to 


the laird of Ercildoun are still in evi-| 


dence. That the poet was married is 
another fact which has been fully estab- 
lished; and his wife, if the unbroken tra- 
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| dition of Lauderdale jmay be accepted, 


| was a daughter of the then knight of Thirl- 


stane — the ancestor of William Maitland. 

I do not know if this knight of Thirl- 
stane can be identified with the “auld 
Maitland ” who is the hero of a well-known 
ballad recovered by Sir Walter Scott from 
the recitation of Mrs. Hogg—the vener- 
able mother of the Ettrick Shepherd. This 
Sir Richard was the owner of Thirlstane 
duking the war of independence, and his 
obstinate defence of the old castle, judg- 
ing from the fragments that remain, must 
have furnished a popular theme to many 
a border minstrel. Among the romantic 
figures dear to the common people com- 
memorated by the Bishop of Dunkeld, 
“ Maitland with his auld beard grey ” oc- 
cupies a prominent place. According to 
the ballad, the English army under Ed- 
ward, after harrying the Merse and Teviot- 
dale, “all in an evening late,” came toa 
“ darksome house ” upon the Leader. The 
darksome house was Thirlstane, where 
a grey-haired knight, in answer to Ed- 
ward’s summons, “set up his head, and 
crackit richt crousely.” He had got, he 
said, his “ gude auld hoose ” from the Scot- 
tish king, and he would keep it as long as 
it would keep him, against English king 
or earl. The siege lasted for more than a 


fortnight ; but each assault was repulsed ; 
and at last auld Maitland was left “hail 
and feir ” “ within his strength of stane.” 
The king was bitterly mortified; and 
when at a later period he met young Mait- 
land abroad, the face of the stern old 
father — “ Sic a gloom on ae browhead !” 


— still haunted his memory. “ For every 
drap o’ Maitland blude, I'll gie a rig o’ 
land.” The young Scottish soldier was 
nowise loath to accept the invitation ; and 
when he had got the representative of 
“the auld enemy” fairly under foot, he 
gave him characteristically short shrift. 


It’s ne’er be said in France, nor e’er 
In Scotland when I’m hame, 
That Engtishman lay under me 
And e’er gat up again. 


Between this Sir Richard, whose ex- 
ploits were “ sung in many a far countrie, 
albeit in rural rhyme,” and the Sir Richard 
of Mary Stuart’s court, the figures of the 
successive owners of Thirlstane are some- 
what dim and undistinguishable. A Wil- 
liam de Mautlant of Thirlstane joined the 
Bruce, and died about 1315. His son, Sir 
| Robert Maitland, who, on the 17th Octo- 
| ber, 1345, had a charter of the lands of 

Lethington, fell next year at the battle of 
‘Durham. John, the son of another Wil- 
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liam, married Lady Agnes Dunbar, daugh- 
ter of Patrick, Earl of March — March 
was one of the greatest of the great earl- 
doms — and died about 1395. Then Rob- 
ert Maitland of Thirlstane was in 1424 
one of the hostages for James I. William 
Maitland, the father of the later Sir Rich- 
ard, and the grandfather of Queen Mary’s 
secretary, married a daughter of George, 
second Lord Seton, and fell at Flodden. 
It is plain from this brief retrospect that 
for several hundred years the ancestors 
of Lethington had held a considerable 
and distinguished place among the great 
county families of the Merse. The name, 
moreover, had been intimately associated 
with some of the most stirring events in 
the national annals. We need not wonder, 
therefore, that the second Sir Richard 
should have prided himself — as he did — 
upon his descent. He was “ dochter’s 
son” of the noble house of Seton ; and he 
“collectit, gaderit, and set furth” with 
keen enjoyment the records of that gal- 
lant race. But he was probably thinking 
of the untitled gentlemen who had lived 
at Thirlstane on the Leader—son suc- 
ceeding father in an unbroken line for 
many generations — when he wrote, with 
pardonable complacency, in the prologue 
to his history, “ For we see some men, 


barons’ and small gentlemen’s houses, 
which began before some of the said great 
houses (now decayed), and continued all 
their time, and yet stands lang after them 


in honor and sufficient living.” 

Of this Sir Richard — the famous father 
of the more famous son, whose life I have 
undertaken to write —a good deal of in- 
formation through various channels has 
come down to us, and may here be pieced 
together. He was ninety years old when 
he died in 1585; so that, he must have 
been born four or five years before the 
close of the fifteenth century. He suc- 
ceeded to the family estates in 1513; and 
about 1521 married Mariot Cranstoun, the 
daughter of the laird of Crosbie. They 
had seven children —three sons and four 
daughters. Both Sir Richard and Lady 
Maitland attained extreme old age, the 
wife dying on the day her husband was 
buried. During his long life he held high 
office in the State, —keeper of the privy 
seal, commissioner to England, senator of 
the College of Justice. He was, accord- 
ing to the poet who wrote his epitaph 
(Thomas Hudson, “the unremembered 
name of him”), “ane worthy knight, baith 
valiant, grave, and wise ;” and the eulo 
was notundeserved. His “steadfast trut 
and uncorrupted faith” had never been 
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impugned either by friend or foe.* Ene- 
mies indeed he had none; both factions 
respected and trusted him; the counsel of 
the “ unspotted and blameless ” judge was 
always in request. James VI. observed, 
on his retirement from the active duties 
of the bench, that he had served with un- 
swerving fidelity “our — gudsire, 
grandame, mother, and ourself;” so that 
Sir Richard must have been in the public 
service in one capacity or other for up- 
wards of sixty years. 

It was a wild. and stormy time ; and the 
man who, in high office during sixty of 
these troubled years, was permitted to 
lead a simple, studious, tranquil, and for 
the most part uneventful, life, must have 
been exceptionally fortunate, as well as 
constitutionally prudent. Several months 
of each year were of course spent in the 
capital ; but Lethington was his favorite 
residence. He loved the quiet of the 
country. There he collected his poems; 
there he planted ; there he gardened. The 
apple still prized as “the Lethington ” 
was, it is said, introduced by him from 
abroad. A contemporary poet has painted 
with cordial sympathy, and no inconsider- 
able skill, the characteristic attractions of 
the old keep. Let Virgil praise Mantua, 
Lucan Corduba; but the excellence of 
Lethington —its massive tower, its walls 
exceeding strong — will be Zs theme. He 
can keep silence no longer; he must “ put 
furth his mind,” as he says, with natural 

uaintness. How delightful it is to gaze 
rom the wide roof over fair fields and’ 
woods ; to see Pheebus rise from the Lam- 
mermuir, or at nightfall “to hear the 
bumming of the air and pleasant even’s 
sound”! The arbors, the flower-beds, 
the orchard green, the “alleys fair, baith 
braid and lang,” which he praises, are 
still preserved ; but the lands have passed 
away from men of “Maitland blude;” 
even the historic name has been stupidly 
and foolishly discarded; and one fears 
that the bard’s inquiry, — 


Who does not know the Maitland blude, 
The best in all the land; 

In whilk some time the honor stude, 
And worship of Scotland ? 


* Knox indeed asserts in his reckless-fashion that 
Maitland was bribed to allow Cardinal Beaton to escape 
from prison in 1543. ‘But at length by buddis given 
to the said Lord Seaton and to the old Lord of Lething- 
toun, he was restored to St. Andrews, from whence he 
wrought all mischief.” Sadler and Arran must have 
known who were implicated ; but, though they talked 
the matter over, Lethington’s name does not occur. 
“ Then he told me” — Sadler writes, reporting his con- 
versation with the regent, — ** then he told me — swear- 
ing a great oath —that the cardinal’s money had cor- 
rupted Lord Seton ” 
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would not now receive, even from the 
dwellers on the soil which Sir Richard 
owned, any clear or articulate response. 
It is only a hundred years ago since Pink- 
erton was able to assure his readers that 
Barbour’s “ Bruce,” Blind Harry’s “ Wal- 
lace,” and Sir David Lindsay’s poems 
“might be found in modern spelling in 
almost every cottage in Scotland.” I 
imagine that, out of the libraries of 
the learned and curious, not half-a-dozen 
copies could now be produced. The new 
democracy appear to have absolutely no 
interest in the story or ballad which was 
the delight of their fathers and grand- 
fathers. We have—wisely or unwisely 
— made a clean sweep of the past. 

A great calamity overtook Sir Richard 
at a period of his life which cannot now 
be precisely fixed. We know, however, 
that before Mary returned to Scotland he 
was blind. The loss of sight to a man of 
his tastes must have been a severe priva- 
tion; but he bore the affliction with char- 
acteristic calmness and_ cheerfulness. 
Fortunately it did not incapacitate him for 
active life, —he continued to occupy his 
seat on the bench, which he did not defi- 
nitely resign, as we have seen, till within a 

ear or two of his death. In the country 
e must now, however, have been com- 
paratively helpless. Field sports were 
out of the question, and even his trees 
and flowers had possibly ceased to inter- 
est him. “I am visited with such infirm- 
ity,” he says in the preface to the “ History 
of the Setons,” “that Iam unable to oc- 
cupy myself as in times past. But to 
avoid idleness of mind, and because in 
these days I think it perilous to ‘mell’ 
with matters of great importance, I have 
among other labors gathered and collected 
the things set forth in this little volume.” 
By “other labors ” he probably alludes to 
whet ultimately became his engrossing 
occupation—the cultivation and collec- 
tion of verse. The Maitland manuscripts 
preserved at Cambridge are worth far 
more than their weight in gold—are in 
fact invaluable; for had they not been 
preserved, much of the early poetry of 
Scotland would have been irretrievably 
lost. Mary Maitland was his favorite 
amanuensis (she wrote with admirable 
distinctness and legibility, besides being 
a bit of a poet herself); and thus — father 
and daughter seated at the window of the 
reat hall which looks out on the Lammer- 
aw—months, and possibly years, were 
pleasantly and profitably spent.* 


* The Scottish ‘Text Society is about to republish 
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Sir Richard’s own verses —not as 
poetry indeed, but as records of the time 
—are interesting and valuable. They 
confirm the agreeable impression of his 
character which we otherwise obtain. 
The writer was not a man of any excep- 
tional insight or brilliancy ; but his sin- 
cerity, his shrewdness, his fine sense, his 
good feeling, his homely honesty and 
rectitude, are disclosed on every page, 
The passion * of the Reformation does 
not appear to have touched him. In a 
fanatical age he was fair; he was tolerant 
at a time when toleration was held to be a 
mark of the beast. A good deal of the 
liberal spirit which distinguished the son 
is found in the father. Though latterly a 
staunch Protestant, he had no patience 
with the “ fleshly gospellaris,” as he calls 
them, who though most godly in words 
were loose livers, and who, though in all 
other things they acted “ maist wicketlie,” 
yet held themselves to be the true ser- 
vants of God, because they called the pope 
Antichrist, and the mass idolatry, and ate 
flesh on Fridays. There isa fine passage 
in the “ History of the Setons,” where, 
after recording the benefactions of Jane 
Hepburn to the church at Seton, he con- 
tinues : “‘ Peradventure some in these days 
will think that building of kirks, giving of 
ornaments thereto, and founding of priests, 
are superstitious things and maintenance 
of idolatry, and therefore not worthy to be 
putin memory. But who will please to read 
the histories and chronicles of all coun- 
tries will find the conquest of lands, the 
moving of wars, and the striking of fields 
and battles most written and treated of, — 
howbeit the said conquests and doings 
proceeded of most insatiable greediness, 
and most cruel tyranny, against all law 
both of God and man. And since things 
unleesom as these are written to the com- 
mendation of the doers thereof, may I not 
set forth such works as, through all Chris- 
tendom, and with all the estates thereof, 
were held of greatest commendation and 


the Cambridge MSS. A facsimile of a page from the 
folio Maitland MS. in the Pepys Collection in Magda- 
len College will be found in the third volume of the 
* Facsimiles of the National Manuscripts of Scotland” 
(No. XXVL.), which also contains two pages from the 
quarto MS. in the beautiful handwriting of Mary Mait- 
land (No. LXXII.). 

* The hysterica passio, we might say, when such an 
incident as this was possible ** There chanced a duel, 
a single combat, betwixt James Hepburn of Moreham 
and one Birnie a skinner in Edinburgh. They were 
both slain and buried the morning after. Hepburn 
alleged and maintained that there was seven sacra- 
ments; Birnie would have but two or else he would 
fight. The other was content with great protestations 
that he would defend his belief with his sword ; and so, 
with great earnestness they yoked, and thus the ques- 
tion was decided.”’ 
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most godly? How they pleased God, I 
refer to Himself who sees the hearts and 
intentions of all creatures. At the least 
it shows the liberal and honorable heart 
of the doers thereof, who would rather 
spend their gear and goods upon such 
visible and commendable acts than hoard 
and poke up the same in coffers, or waste 
it upon unlawful sensuality or prodigality.” 

We are constantly told that the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty were 
unfamiliar to the men of the sixteenth 
century, and that toleration, liberty of con- 
science, freedom of speech and thought, 
were plants of later growth. But such a 
seen a as this (and there are many simi- 
ar passages, for instance, in the contem- 
porary letters of William the Silent) seems 
to show that the idea was not so unfamil- 
iar as it is said to have been, and that the 
reformers who attached civil and ecclesi- 
astical penalties to “ unlicensed thinking ” 
sinned wilfully, and against the light, 
And if we are to accept Sir Richard’s 
deliberate judgment — the impressions of 
a singularly sober and judicial observer — 
we are tempted to question how far the 
new order of things, as a reformation of 
morals, was a real advance upon the old. 
Much of the literature of the age, at least, 
seems to support the contention that there 
was little immediate amendment of life, 
and that, in some respects indeed, the 
ultra-Calvinistic revolution did more harm 
than good. It was natural, of course, that 
the liberation of the fresh and ardent ac- 
tivities which were everywhere at work 
should be attended by occasional outbursts 
of anarchy and license ; and too much va- 
lidity must not be ascribed to complaints 
which were perhaps unconsciously exag- 
gerated. The preachers ultimately suc- 
ceeded in stemming the tide. Opensinas 
well as innocent gaiety were proscribed ; 
but the Puritan was not victorious for 
nearly a century ; and if Scotland had been 
content with such “reasonable reforma- 
tion” as Sir David Lindsay and Sir Richard 
Maitland advocated, it is possible that his 
aid might have been entirely dispensed 
with. The religious debouch has been 
followed — once, and perhaps, more than 
once, in our history — by the inevitable 
reaction. 

Sir Richard’s complaints are very spe- 
cific, and are so far borne out by much 
contemporary evidence. Where is the 
blitheness that hath been? he inquires. 
The popular festivals and merrymakings 
are forbidden ; the old familiar and kindly 
relations between the laird and his de- 
pendants have ceased to exist. Justice 
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cannot be administered; the great men 
come to the bar with “ jak of steel,” and 
overawe the judges. The thieves of 
Liddesdale are more truculent than ever. 
Both the temporal and spiritual estates are 
“ soupit in sensualitie ;” and, in spite of 
the pretended reformation, at no former 
time were vice and crime more prevalent, 
— pride, envy, dissimulation, on the one 
hand ; theft, slaughter, and oppression of 
the commons on the other. Ruth and 
pity are banished. The peasantry had 

een well treated by the kirkmen; but 
since the teinds and kirk lands have been 
appropriated by lay lords they are utterly 
wrecked—having been either evicted 
from their holdings, or ruined by mon- 
strous rents and oppressive services. 
The commons were profitable to the com- 
mon-weal; what is to come of the land, he 
asks, when none are left to defend it? 
But though the honest hind is ruined, the 
money which has been wrung from him 
is recklessly thrown away on _ unprofit- 
able luxuries. New-fangled fashions are 
spreading among the wealthy traders. 
The furred cloaks of the wives and daugh- 
ters of the citizens are made of the finest 
silk, their hats are “cordit” with gold 
and “ broidered ” with golden thread, their 
shoes and slippers are of velvet. 

It may be said that these are the com- 
plaints of an aristocratic grumbler, who 
had no very warm attachment to the new 
order and the new men; but the language 
used by the preachers of the Reformed 
Church themselves was just as vehement. 
The General Assembly which met at Leith 
in January, 1572 — twelve years after the 
Reformation had been completed — was 
opened by an address from the Reverend 
David Ferguson; and it is tolerably ob- 
vious, from the unqualified terms in which 
he denounced the prevailing ungodliness 
and immorality, that up to that time no 
amendment had been observed by those 
most closely interested. “For this day 
Christ is spoiled among us, while that 
which ought to maintain the ministry of 
the kirk and the poor is given to profane 
men, flatterers in court, ruffians and hire- 
lings ; the poor in the mean time oppressed 
with hunger, the kirks and temples decay- 
ing for the lack of ministers and upholding, 
and the schools utterly neglected.” If he 
had been brought up in Germany, he con- 
tinues, “where Christ is truly preached. 
and all things done decently and in order,” 
and then should have seen “ the foul de- 
formity of your kirks and temples, which 
are more like sheep-cots than the house of 
God,” he could not have believed that 
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there was “any fear of God or right reli- 
gion in the most part of this realm.” “ And 
as for the ministers of the Word, they are 
utterly neglected, and come in manifest 
contempt among you; whom ye mock in 
your mirth and threaten in your anger.” 
This spirited discourse was printed at St. 
Andrews in 1573, and was approved by 
Knox, who “ with my dead hand but glad 
heart ” praised God that “in this desola- 
lation” such light was still left in his 
Church. It is clear, indeed, that Knox 
himself, in his latter years, was profoundly 
dissatisfied with the fruits of the Refor- 
His influence had declined; he 
was very lonely: Jezebel had been cast 
out, and the preachers were victorious ; 
yet somehow the Church did not thrive. 
One of the most interesting of Sir Rich- 
ard’s poems is addressed to his eldest son 
— “ Counsel to my son being in the Court.” 
It was written about 1555,— soon after 
William Maitland had entered the service 
of the queen-regent. He entreats his son 
to be neither a flatterer nor a scorner ; but 
to treat all men with equal courtesy and 
entleness. He warns him against “ play- 
ing at the carts,”—unless, indeed, for 
pastime or inconsiderable stakes. Though 
he should rise to the highest place in the 
overnment, he is to remember the insta- 
ility of fortune, and walk warily. He is 
not to seek prematurely for advancement ; 
experience steadies the. judgment — and 
it is well not to be over-confident in a 
world which is as changeable as the moon 
or the sea. He is to follow a consistent 
course, — be not blown about, he says em- 
phatically, by “winds of all airts.” And 
above all he is to be true in thought and 
deed to the queen, caring at the same time 
for the poor man, and maintaining justice 
and right. One is not quite sure, when 
reading this poem, how far the old laird 
understood or appreciated his brilliant 
son. After. the secretary’s death, Sir 
Richard wrote to Elizabeth to assure her 
that he did not approve of all that William 
Maitland had done. But upon the whole, 
the relations between father and son, from 
first to last, appear to have been entirel 
cordial. There was a good deal, even | 
of the incalculable about the younger man, 
and Sir Richard may occasionally have 
felt as the mother hen feels when her 
duckling takes to the water. This lik- 
ing for an unfamiliar element is, we may 
fancy, a constant source of surprise and 
disquietude to the maternal mind; and 
Lethington’s brilliant audacities may 
sometimes have been misinterpreted by 
his father — as they were by others. 


mation. 
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All Sir Richard’s sons were men of 
extraordinary force of character; even 
Thomas, who died young and who is re- 
membered mainly as one of the learned 
controversialists in Buchanan’s celebrated 
symposium — “ De Jure Regni apud Sco- 
tos ”’ — must have beena remarkable man, 
He is the reputed author of a jeu d’esprit 
printed in Calderwood, which for its iron- 
ical force and grave simplicity is not un- 
worthy of Swift or Defoe. It professes 
to report the speeches which were deliv- 
ered at an informal meeting by the leaders 
of the extreme party in Church and State 
on the proposal that Moray should accept 
the crown. The peculiarities of each of 
the speakers — Knox, Lindsay, John 
Wood, James Macgill, and the rest —are 
hit off with entire fidelity ; and the grave 
tone of an impartial reporter is preserved 
with whimsical decorum. The preachers 
were very angry; they denounced the 
anonymous author and his “forgery,” as 
they called it, with the utmost bitterness ; 
and anxiously assured their people that 
no such meeting had been held. Irony is 
the flower (the flower — or weed ?) ofa later 
season. The delicate incisiveness and 
subtle reserve of a weapon that wounds 
with the stealthy stroke of the stiletto were 
indifferently appreciated at a time when 
heads were harder and thicker than they 
are now, and when good downright abuse 
— a blow straight from the shoulder such 
as Knox could deliver — was required to 
impress an argument on the understand- 
ing. The bubbles that float on the surface 
of a refined and polished society are com- 
mon enough among us; Canning, Praed, 
Disraeli, Thackeray, Aytoun, Martin, 
have brought the art of blowing them to 


' perfection ; but Maitland’s political squib 


was perhaps the first of its kind in Scot- 
land, and deserves recognition accord- 


ing: 

ere are a few words from the speech 
assigned to Knox: “I praise my God 
greatumlie that hath heard my prayer, 
which often times I poured forth before 
the throne of his Majesty, in anguish of 
my heart ; and that hath made his Evangell 
to be preached with so notable a success 
under so weak instruments ; which indeed 
could never have been done, except your 
Grace had been constituted ruler over the 
Church, especially indued with such a sin- 
gular and ardent affection to obey the will 
of God and voice of his ministers. There- 
fore it seemeth to me necessar, both for 
the honor of God, the comfort of the poor 
brethren, and the utility of this common- 
weal, that first your Grace, next your es- 
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tate, be preserved in equality of time, and 
not to prescribe any diet of fifteen or sev- 
enteen years, leaning more to the observa- 
tion of politic laws than the approbation 
of the eternal God. As I could never 
away with their jolly wits and politic 
brains which my Lord Lindsay calleth 
Matchiavel’s disciples, so should I wish 
they were out of the way if it were possi- 
ble. Better it is to content ourselves with 
him of whose modesty we have had good 
experience, both in wealth and trouble, 
than to change from the gravity of an 
aged ruler to the intemperancy of an un- 
bridled child. Your Grace hath perceived 
how the blast of my trumpet against the 
Regiment of Women is approved of all the 

odly. I have written in like manner, and 

ave it ready for the printing, a book 
wherein I prove by sufficient reasons that 
all kings, princes, and rulers go not by 
succession ; and that birth hath no power 
to promote, nor bastardy to seclude, men 
from the government. This will waken 


others to think more deeply. Besides 
this, we shall set furth an act in the Gen- 
eral Assembly ; and both I and the rest of 
the brethren shall ratify the same in our 
—_ sermons, till that it be more than 
sufficiently persuaded to the people. This 


being solemnly done, the book of God 
opened and laid before the nobility, who 
will say the contrair, except he that will 
not fear the weighty hand of the magis- 
trate striking with the sword, and the 
censure of the Kirk rejecting him, as the 
scabbed sheep from the rest of the flock, 
by excommunication?” Then my Lord 
Regent said: “ Ye know I was never am- 
bitious : yet I will not oppose myself to 
the will of God, revealed by you who are 
his true ministers. But, John, hear ye — 
tell your opinion in the pulpit.” Which 
when he had promised to do, the Laird of 
Pittarow was desired to speak. 

The finale, as related by Calderwood, is 
highly characteristic of the manners and 
customs of a theocratic society: “* David 
Forrest, called the General,,gave a copy 
of it to Alice Sandelands, Lady Ormeston, 
and affirmed it tobe true. She brought it 
to Mr. Knox, and asked if it was true. 
He answered, ‘ Ye sall know my answer 
afterward.’ So the next preaching-day 
he rehearsed the contents of it, and de- 
clared that the devill, the father of lees, 
was the chief inventor of that letter, who- 
soever was the penman, and threatened 
that the contriver should die in a strange 
land, where he should not have a friend 
near him to hold up his head. And as 
the servant of God denounced, it came to 
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pass ; for he departed out of this life in 
Italy while he was going to Rome.” * 
John Maitland, the second son, was 
born in 1545, so that he was a mere lad 
when Lethington was in the prime of 
life. He was a fine scholar—some of 
his Latin epigrams are still preserved; an 
eminent lawyer, who had acquired wide 
repute as a jurist before he was raised to 
the bench ; and he was made a judge at 
three-and-twenty. He lacked the supreme 
gifts of his elder brother—the flash of 
genius, the play of wit, the brilliant gai- 
ety ; but for sheer force of character he 
was not a whit his inferior. When he 
emerged from the long eclipse that fol- 
ionnl the fall of Mary’s faction in Scot- 
land, he rose with extraordinary rapidity 
to the highest place in the State. He 
was the favorite minister of James. The 
great nobles, the old earls, regarded him 
with distrust ; but, confident in the sup- 
port of the middle classes and of the 
Kirk, he successfully defied their hostil- 
ity. The conflict with Bothwell, the con- 
flict with Mar, were prolonged and obsti- 
nate; but, though he met with occasional 
misadventures, his intrepidity, his polit- 
ical sagacity, his indefatigable industry, 
made him indispensable to the king, and 
when he died in his fiftieth year he was 
still one of the foremost men, if not the 
foremost man, in Scotland. He was 
building the great house at Thirlstane 
when he was suddenly seized with mortal 
illness ; and his grandson, the famous or 
infamous duke, years afterwards, com- 
pleted the princely house, which a too san- 
guine architect had left unfinished. He 
had so far, indeed, outlived his popularity. 
He had established the Presbyterian form 
of worship and government in the Church ; 
the Act of 1592, “the charter of the lib- 
erties of the Kirk,” as it is called, was his 
work ; but he had been concerned in the 
death of “the bonnie Earl of Moray,” — 
a crime which, taking hold of the popular 
imagination, like the death of Darnley, 
Scotsmen have never ceased to detest. 
Lord Burleigh said that the Scottish chan- 


* Satirical effusions do not appear to have been in 
favor with the Presbyterian clergy. Thus we find in 
the Chronicle of Perth: ** Henry Balnaves and William 
Tt made their repentance in their own seats on Sab- 

ath afternoon, for making libel against Mr. William 
Couper, minister, and Henry Elder, clerk — 

As King David was ane sair sanct to the crown, 

So is Mr. William Couper and the clerk to this poor 

town.”’ 

Not content with ecclesiastical censure, an Act of Coun- 
cil was afterwards passed, which declared that neither 
of them “should bear office or get honorable place in 
the town thereafter.” Considering the strength of 
their own language, the ministers must have been ex- 





traordinarily sensitive. 
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cellor was “the wisest man in Scotland ;” 
and the intimate relations — “the old fa- 
miliar acquaintance and strict amity” — 
which Sir William Cecil had maintained 
with Lethington, were renewed with the 
younger Maitland; but there was a large 
alloy of baser stuff in his “ wisdom ;” the 
ardent Churchman was careless of reli- 
gion, and the sagacious and patriotic 
statesman was restrained by no vulgar 
and inconvenient scruples. 

Lord Thirlstane — John Maitland was 
made a peer before he died — was buried 
in the Abbey Church of Haddington, 
where many of the Maitlands lie. Ona 
florid monument of yellow marble in the 
aisle his virtues were duly commemorated 
by his august master in even more florid 
verse. The monument has been carefully 
preserved ; it is within afew yards of the 
simple slab which marks the last resting- 
place of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

On the latter fortunes of the Maitlands, 
as peers of Scotland, it is not here neces- 
sary to enlarge. Only once in the years 
that succeeded did they rise again into 
distinct historical and national impor- 
tance. The portly figure of Lauderdale — 
a grotesque and uncouth, but terribly im- 
pressive figure — occupies a large part of 
the canvas which the painters of the next 


century devoted to its beauties and to its 


wits. The apostate Covenanter became 
the boon companion of Charles, and the 
contrast between the austere discipline of 
the conventicle and the gaieties of a vo- 
luptuous court was no doubt keenly rel- 
ished. The coarse and sensual tastes of 
the man were not perhaps inbred; the 
evil grew upon him —as we can partly 
trace in the portraits that remain; under 
happier stars, and a better master, the 
most highly gifted Scotsman of the time 
might have been worthily and profitably 
employed. But the infamy which, in the 
judgment of his countrymen, attaches to 
that sinister career is not now likely to be 
relieved by any touch of brightness which 
the closest scrutiny (and five-and-twenty 
volumes of unexplored Lauderdale man- 
uscripts repose in the British Museum) 
can throw upon it.* 

Of the earlier life of William Maitland, 
little, indeed nothing, with certainty is 
known. I am, for various reasons, in- 
clined to believe that he was born about 
the year 1528,—it is probable that his 
brother John, the chancellor of James VI., 
was not born before 1545; and John was 


* Selections from these papers are being published 
by the Camden Society. 
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one of the younger members of a family 
which, as I have said, consisted of three 
sons and four daughters.* William was 
little more than a boy when, following the 
fashion of the time, he went to St An- 
drews, and he probably completed his 
education abroad. The close connection 
between Scotland and France was still 
maintained, and the sons of the Scottish 
gentry were well received . the polished 
society of a capital where Marie of Lor- 
raine had been a familiar figure, and 
where her daughter, the little Queen of 
Scots, with her band of maiden Maries, 
and the fair scholars of the cloister, now 
held a mimic court. It is obvious from 
his correspondence that Maitland had 
been highly educated; the incidental al- 
lusions, the classical innuendoes, the 
bright byplay in his letters, are character- 
istic of a man of graceful and scholarly 
accomplishment. He was not, perhaps, a 
profound or laborious student; but for a 
man of action, for a man of the world, his 
store of poetry and philosophy was by no 
means contemptible, and he could use it 
on occasion with characteristic prompt- 
itude and adroitness. The erudite Eliza- 
beth declared that Lethington was “the 
flower of the wits of Scotland;” in 
many a sharp debate, in many a Bib- 
lical controversy, Knox found him no 
mean antagonist. Yet it is certain that 
he was an even better judge of men 
than of books. Than the young Scots- 
man, who in his thirtieth year became a 
minister of State, no keener critic of the 
follies and foibles of the world, of humaa 
nature in its strength and in its weakness, 
was then living. 
JOHN SKELTON. 


* Pinkerton says John was born about 1537; but he 
was only fifty when he died in 1595. The date com- 
monly assigned is 1545, and this agrees with the in- 
scription on his monument. 





From All The Year Round. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE old-fashioned little French Protes- 
tant town of St. Zite lies among the hills 
of Gascony. Still undisturbed in this age 
of railways by the scream of a train, it 
contentedly carries on its communication 
with the outer world by means of lumber- 
ing diligences, which clatter fussily in 
and out of the town morning and evening. 

On the outskirts of St. Zite, in a square 
substantial house, surrounded by a shady 
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arden, lived Monsieur le Pasteur Vidal. 

he pastor’s house had a solemn, quiet 
look among its more jaunty neighbors, for 
the Vidals were grave and serious people, 
who had brought from a far-off Norman 
town manners and customs which con- 
trasted sharply with the careless, lounging 
life in which his pastoral duties had placed 
the stern-faced preacher. 

All the ten years of his sojourn among 
his southern flock he had passed as in 
the tents of Kedar. He was not an easy 
man to live with, for he saw in every triv- 
ial omission or commission, in each slip 
of the temper or lapse of the tongue, a 
depth of immorality which would at last 
draw down a fearful retribution on the 
heedless transgressor. He accounted to 
himself for his every motive, and de- 
manded as stern a self-discipline from 
each of his fellow-sinners. 

Madame Vidal was, in her way, no less 
imposing than her husband. She tended 
her house and garden; fed her poultry ; 
visited the poor; mended her household 
linen; and wore her sad-colored clothes 
with the air of a woman in whose eyes to 
take life lightly was the sum total of all 
the seven deadly sins. 

To this uncompromising couple, late in 
life, had come the care and education of 
a Caxton, a high-spirited English 

rl. 

Before her marriage Madame Vidal had 
been the governess of Marcia’s mother ; 
perhaps she was less severe and more 
lovable in those days. Anyhow, when 
Mrs. Caxton lay dying in Paris, she sent 
for her old governess, and with many in- 
junctions and tears, confided to her and 
her husband the charge of her only child 
and of her fortune. 

Madame Vidal could not refuse, and 
from that day Marcia became her daily 
anxiety and her nightly preoccupation, 
- one final complication of her arduous 
ife. 

Marcia did not mean to be a trouble to 
Madame Vidal; she was not méchante, 
but the restraints of the pastor’s house- 
hold were a little tiresome. She would 
have liked to enjoy herself as much as the 
small sphere of St. Zite allowed, to be 
able to shirk her lessons now and again, 
to talk without thinking, and to laugh at 
nothing or everything, according to her 
fancy. 

Madame Vidal had other notions. She 

arded her young charge carefully from 
rivolous amusements; she checked any 
approach to levity ; and, above all, she in- 
sisted on a careful study of French gram- 





mar, illustrated by La Fontaine’s fables. 
She had hoped — good woman that she 
was — that by steady discipline she should 
at last bring Marcia to her own standard 
of an earnest-minded member of society. 

But Marcia at eighteen was no nearer 
to Madame Vidal's ideal than she had 
been when first she came to St. Zite. If 
change there were, madame used to say 
sadly, it was that she was more thought- 
less and self-willed— which meant that 
she had found Marcia’s nature wholly at 
variance with the lines she had shaped for 
its development. 

In the pastor’s garden, one soft August 
morning, sat this troublesome Marcia, pro- 
fessedly preparing a history lesson for 
Madame Vidal. She had arranged her- 
self with her books under the shade of a 
trellis beside the low parapet of the gar- 
den which overlooked the road. She was 
not very busy, however, for with her finger 
between the leaves of her closed book she 
sat scanning the dusty road and watching 
the occasional foot-passengers, while she 
repeated mechanically from time to time 
Henri IV., 1589, Louis XIII., 1613. For 
which method, or rather want of method, 
of getting over her work, she knew that 
Madame Vidal would presently take her 
to task, and she was prepared to listen to 
a long lecture with a meekness which bor- 
dered on indifference ; for, let me ask, 
what is the use of being eighteen years 
old, of being beautiful, and of having 
sweet memories and hopes to dream over, 
if one cannot spend a sunny morning 
idly and bear the consequences with equa- 
nimity? 

Presently the town clock made a great 
clamor to announce the hour of ten, which 
meant that Madame Vidal had given the 
final stroke to her household work, and 
that she was sitting in her room waiting 
for her pupil. But the clock appealed in 
vain to Marcia; she did not even hear it; 
while from the way in which her eyes 
turned constantly in one direction, it 
seemed as if her desultory observation 
must have a definite hope. She would 
scarcely have confessed this even to her- 
self, which shows how little she was fitted, 
by the natural bent of her mind, to live 
in daily contact with Monsieur le Pas- 
teur Vidal. Suddenly a bright blush 
came over her face, an eager joy flashed 
into her dark grey eyes and then veiled 
itself under her drooping lids, while a 
subtle change passed over her whole at- 
titude in unmistakable manifestation of 
the delicious consciousness that her day 
was not going to be a dull blank ; that she 
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had been looking forward to something, 
to some one, and that she was not disap- 
pointed. 

The personage who played the part of 
Prince Charming to this impassioned 
princess came up the narrow, dusty fau- 
bourg with a jaunty and somewhat self- 
conscious air, as he spied Marcia’s white 
dress gleaming among the greenery above 
the garden wall. He seemed fully aware 
that inside that white dress a heart was 
beating in double-quick time, because his 
step was coming towards her. He was a 
very presentable man, with an air of fash- 
ion about him which savored not of St. 
Zite. His features were good, and were 
improved by a long moustache, which 
concealed a hard and rather coarse mouth. 
His age was uncertain; he might have 
been anything between a d/asé five-and- 
twenty and a young forty. 

When he reached the spot where Mar- 
cia sat — oblivious of everything but of 
his approach, though her eyes were cast 
down — he took a hasty look up and down 
the road and then halted beneath the 
wall. 

“1’m afraid I’m horribly bold and impu- 
dent to try and see you like this,” he said ; 
“but I cannot exist any longer without a 
look at you. You must not scold me for 
coming.” 

“ Scold you!” ejaculated Marcia. “Oh, 
Gustave, I am only too glad to see you.” 

“Thank you, my darling, for that; for 
do you know I was beginning to think 
you didn’t care to see me any more? 
The sight of you and the sound of your 
voice reassure me, otherwise I have been 
fancying all sorts of things.” 

“ What sort of things? Why?” 

“T fancied I had vexed you, or that 
you were going to cast me off,” returned 
Gustave. “ You see it is ten whole days 
since you have given me a chance of see- 
ing you. It is ten days since you have 
been to La Luquette. Every one of those 
days I have made an excuse to go and see 
if you were there. At last, yesterday, 
Mademoiselle Valérie told me she was 
expecting you.” 

“And so she was,” said Marcia plain- 
tively, “for I had promised her; only, you 
see, I am treated like a baby, and made 
to stay at home like a nun.” 

“ But you used to go to Madame Mu- 
rat’s just when you chose.” 

“T used to,” replied Marcia ; “ but lately 
madame has taken a prejudice against my 
visits there. She does all she can to keep 


is very hard.” 
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“Very hard,” he repeated. “ Do you 
think, darling, that an inkling of our se- 
cret has reached her ears, and made her 
watchful ?” 

“JT don’t think so,” said Marcia. ‘She 
would have said something about it, I 
fancy, if she had heard anything; I trem- 
ble sometimes at the thought that she 
knows. Oh, Gustave,” she went on, after 
a pause, “I do so envy the girls who 
don’t have to keep their love a secret. It 
will be so long before I am of age and 
can do as I like, without troubling myself 
about Monsieur and Madame Vidal. Two 
years and a half still!” 

“ Never mind, darling, it will slip away 
with patience. I would go and ask for you 
to-morrow, only I know—we both know 
—what that would lead to. Do you 
know,” he added with a curious smile, 
“IT sometimes think that Monsieur Vidal 
would rather like to marry you to that 
Monsieur Gabriel whom you talk of?” 

“My dear Gustave,” cried the girl, 
“how can you say such foolish things! 
Do you know who Monsieur Gabriel is ?” 

“ Yes, I know perfectly. He isa very 
good young man; a Protégé of the pastor’s, 
who has taught you to play at chess, and 
who comes every evening of his life to 
look at you.” 

“Quite wrong,” retorted Marcia; “he 
comes to study with Monsieur Vidal ; and, 
besides, he is a common person, the son 
of a weaver; his mother irons my 
dresses.” 

“ Well, you won’t deny the chess ?” 

“Not altogether,” she said, laughing, 
“but very nearly.” 

“He’s a lucky dog,” sighed Gustave. 
“What wouldn’t I give to be Monsieur 
Gabriel! ” 

“What you would give? Have you 
ever seen him?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“ Then let me tell you what you would 
be like if you were Monsieur Gabriel 
Chalmont instead of Gustave de Valade. 
You would be a clerk —a mere drudge — 
in Monsieur Murat’s office. Your great 
ambition would be to become a pastor. 
Your chief interest in life would be the 
study of Hebrew. You would be uninter- 
estingly ugly, with long hair straggling 
on to your collar. You would wear un- 
couth clothes and boots, and an impossi- 
ble hat, and you would live in the narrow- 
est street in the town. Would you like 
it?” 

he 


“ Certainl I should,” 


replied 
me away from La Luquette altogether. It | promptly, “if the disguise would impose 


!on Madame Vidal.” 
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“ Ah well,” laughed Marcia, “it is quite 
possible that Monsieur Gabriel would not 
agree to the exchange.” 

“More than possible,” he returned 
dryly. “ After all, he is far better off than 
Iam. People don’t scout him for an evil- 
doer as they scout me.” 

“] didn’t mean that,” said Marcia gen- 
tly. “And besides, darling, you must not 
mind that you have been spoken ill of. I 
believe in you.” 

The girl's face emphasized her words, 
and foran instant there was silence. His 
face softened as he looked at her. 

“ Marcia,” he said, “ you are going to 
throw yourself away on me. You have 
your life all before you, you are an inno- 
cent child. You are worlds too good for 
such a man as I am.” 

“I’m not, indeed I’m not,” broke in 
Marcia, eagerly. “I would-——” 

But what she would, remained untold, 
for her assurance was cut short by the 
harsh voice of Francoise, madame’s fac- 
totum, crying in a tone of remonstrance : 

“ Mademoiselle Marcia, here is already 
half an hour that madame waits.” 

Marcia started; her history book fell 
from her hand on to the road below. 

“I am coming, Frangoise. I forgot all 
about the time,” she said. 

“ And your book, mademoiselle,” grunt- 
ed Francoise. 

As Marcia took it from her lover’s out- 
stretched hand, their fingers met for a 
momentary clasp. 

“Come soon, my angel,” he murmured, 
“and try to look now as if I was a stran- 

er.” 
i Mademoiselle,” said Frangoise se- 
verely, as she followed Marcia into the 
house, “ Mademoiselle surely does not 
know all that is said about Monsieur le 
Baron de Valade.” 

“What do you mean, Frangoise?” 

“] mean that if mademoiselle had con- 
sulted monsieur and madame in the choice 
of her acquaintances she would not have 
been allowed to number M. le Baron 
among them.” 

“You are very impertinent, Francoise. 
You don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

“It would be more to the purpose,” mut- 
tered Frangoise, as Marcia disappeared, 
“to know what Monsieur le Baron has 
been talking about. Madame is quite 
right; the silly child has picked up some 
worthless friends at Madame Murat’s, and 
the most worthless of all is Monsieur de 
Valade —at least if we may go by what 
they say of him.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

MONSIEUR GABRIEL sat among his 
books in a room of the bare-looking apart- 
ment, which was his home in the Rue des 
Fréres. The sound of his father’s loom 
came, deadened by distance, from the 
little workshop opening on to the street, 
while from the adjoining room was heard 
the thud, thud of his mother’s irons over 
some immaculate linen. 

Engrossed with what he was doing, 
Monsieur Gabriel heard neither the one 
nor the other; or, rather, these sounds of 
labor were to him as the monotonous ac- 
companiment which followed the obligato 
of his meditations. 

Marcia’s portrait of him, harsh as it 
sounded, was by no means overdrawn. 
As he sat over his writing, with his long, 
slightly waving hair falling forward, and 
his pale face resting against one of his 
large clumsy-looking hands, he fully jus- 
tified the expression that he was most 
uninterestingly ugly. Butthe heavy ugli- 
ness of his features was redeemed by an 
expression of resolution and self-reliance 
which gave them a certain dignity and 
force. It was possible that study and 
thought might some day bestow on hima 
degree of refinement which would make 
him almost attractive. 

The elder Chalmont had worked as a 
linen-weaver all his life, for in far-away, 
primitive St. Zite, machine-made linen was 
looked on as a cheap and nasty innova- 
tion. He did not earn very high wages 
at his toilsome trade, but, like many an- 
other Frenchman of his class, he was 
careful to provide his son with the best 
education within his reach, in order to 
qualify him to make his way in the world. 

At sixteen Gabriel left the Ecole Com- 
munale to become a clerk in the office of 
Monsieur Murat, the mayor of St, Zite. 
Chalmont hoped that the boy would climb 
by means of his stool in the notary’s of- 
fice, to a knowledge of the law, and that 
his earnings, well economized, would pay 
for a course of study later on at Paris. 
But Gabriel did not endorse this project. 
His heart and hopes were centred on a 
very different object. To study for the 
pastorate had been the one dream of his 
boyhood ; this ambition had brightened 
his dull home and lightened his irksome 
work. 

M. Vidal, charmed with the boy’s sturd 
energy and patient enthusiasm, undertoo 
his gratuitous instruction until such time 
as he could afford to go to college. Ga- 
briel’s gratitude was unbounded, and for 
four years his life contained nothing so 
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delicious as his occasional lessons in He- 
brew, Greek, and theology. 

After which there came a day when his 
pole-star suddenly grew pale. It did not 
set —he steered by it still; but its light 
was weakened. His studies, and to make 
the necessary leisure to follow them, were 
no longer his first thought and his one de- 
sire. It was the advent of Marcia Caxton 
in the pastor’s household which wrought 
this mischief, for Gabriel Chalmont, poor 
plebeian, plain as he was, could not hinder 
himself from falling deeply and passion- 
ately in love with Madame Vidal’s beauti- 
ful, rich, and headstrong pupil. Alas for 
his Hebrew and Greek since that misfor- 
tune had befallen him! He worked at 
them still, but under what difficulties; 
with what pauses for foolish, passionate 
reverie ; with what haunting recollection 
of a face whose eyes would pursue him till 
his dying day, and which had never given 
him one tender glance in return for his 
unmeasured, speechless devotion! 

At this moment Monsieur Gabriel 
should have been iaboriously employed 
on the Book of Numbers in the original, 
instead of which, had you looked over his 
shoulder, you would have seen that the 
sheet of foolscap before him contained 


an elaborately written poem, entitled 
“ L’Espoir,” and signed “ Chalmont Ga- 


briel,” with many flourishes. Further- 
more, a Latin motto immediately under 
the title suggested “ Ut folium ventis.” 
They were not very original verses as to 
matter or metre, but they had a good deal 
of pathos in the way they set forth in their 
rhymed triteness how for the love of the 
fairest of women the poet would be con- 
tent to give up all hope —all hope but 
that of being able to love her forever ; all 
hope but that of his own unreasoning con- 
stancy. Poor, sentimental youth! How 
hard a had worked to polish these lines ! 
and now he would lock them into his most 
secret hiding-place lest any eye should 
chance upon his secret. And when he 
had thus locked them away he pushed 
back his flowing hair, took his hat — the 
hat that Marcia had called impossible — 
and went his way down the steep stairs 
and through the town, until he reached 
the faubourg where stood the house of the 
pastor. 

The oftener Monsieur Gabriel went into 
the region beautified by the presence of 
Marcia, the more troubled and tremulous 
he grew on his approach. Should he see 
her or not? Would she be gracious to 
him, would she flout him, or would she 
ignore him utterly? He never knew 
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which to expect, or which made his heart 
beat the most overwhelmingly. 

This evening, at all events, the question 
was soon settled, for, as he mounted the 
flight of steps that led from the road to 
the garden path, he saw his queen of 
hearts walking up and down among the 
rose-trees. She was bare-headed, and the 
light of the sunset touched her soft brown 
hair and richly tinted cheek with a magic 
charm. It seemed to Gabriel that she 
had an aureole round her head and the 
glow of heaven in her eyes. It was not 
the sunset only which glorified thus the 

irl’s face. She was Secnden out her . 

rst love dream in the quiet, sweet-scented 
garden, and as she clasped her fingers 
loosely together she seemed to feel the 
lingering touch of her lover’s hand. Mon- 
sieur Gabriel walked timidly into her para- 
dise, and, strange to relate, instead of 
resenting the interruption, her inward 
happiness made her smile upon him be- 
nignly, because she knew that would 
please him, and she felt inclined to please 
all the world for the sake of her own joy. 

*“ Ah! Monsieur Gabriel,” she cried, 
“it is you—you have come with your 
books ; but Monsieur Vidal is not at home 
just now.” 

“ Not at home,” repeated Gabriel dis- 
consolately, “then I had better go back 
home.” 

“Oh no, pray don’t. Monsieur won’t 
be long —at least, I don’t think he will, 
and he would be sorry if he heard you had 
been disappointed. Come in and wait for 
him. Madame is somewhere about.” 

Gabriel’s mild brown eyes filled with 
ecstasy as Marcia turned and walked with 
him up to the house. 

“ Madame!” she called first into one 
room and then into another. There was 
no answer. “It is odd,” she remarked, 
“T saw hera minute ago. She would know 
all about monsieur’s movements.” 

Monsieur Gabriel looked embarrassed. 
Duty and decorum, from a French provin- 
cial point of view, bade him begone. 
Inclination tempted him to stay. The 
bliss of a ¢éte-d-téte would be mitigated 
by the feeling that it was stolen fruit. 
But Marcia was evidently superior to such 
misgivings. 

“You will wait, won’t you?” she said. 
“T’ll play at chess with you if you like 
until they come in.” 

She repented the offer as soon as she 
had made it. These games of chess were 
so deadly dull. He was always so nervous, 
and he never seemed to enjoy winning the 
game. 
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“Thank you, mademoiselle,” he said 
humbly ; “if you have time.” 

“Time!” exclaimed Marcia. “It isa 
mercy to kill some of my time for me; 
but remember this, please, Monsieur Ga- 
briel, that the last time we played you 
gre me the game, which spoilt the fun. 

ou must do your best to beatme. I like 
fighting. If you don’t try to win all you 
can, it is so very dull.” 

“Very well, mademoiselle,” he replied 
again very humbly. 

However, despite Marcia’s injunction, 
this game went the way of many another 
one they had played. Gabriel, who was a 
clever player, moved his pieces about cau- 
tiously and aimlessly, so as to do as little 
harm as possible to his adversary’s game. 

Marcia, always reckless, and now pre- 
occupied, alternately did rash things and 
sank back into her day-dreams. 

“ It is your turn to play, mademoiselle,” 
Gabriel said when, after a longer pause 
than usual, he had looked up to see her 
eyes fixed on vacancy and totally oblivious 
of his last move. 

“Ts it? I beg your pardon. Ah, what 
have you been doing —am I in check? 
No, not this time, but on the brink of it. 
All right, I will put my queen there.” So 
saying, Marcia inconsiderately thrust her 
Majesty into the jaws of ruin. 

Gabriel looked at her aghast. 

“ Tenez, mademoiselle, you have made 
a mistake.” 

“ Oh, so I have —I have oo you my 
queen. What a goose I am, I have ruined 
my chance !” 

“ Put it back,” said her opponent mag- 
nanimously ; “move something else, it is 
a pity to lose it.” 

“ Move something else! Indeed I won't. 
It was my own fault, and the move is 
made. You must take the piece, and I 
must bear the loss.” 

“TI couldn’t, mademoiselle, I couldn’t 
possibly,” cried Monsieur Gabriel. “It 
was an oversight of yours, you didn’t 
mean to do that.” 

“Nothing of the kind. It was pure 
stupidity, take it at once, I shan’t move it 
again. Very well, if you won’t take it off 
the board, I will.” 

Their hands met over the contested 
piece. For an instant k< shrank as if 
ashamed of his ::Gacity, then the thrill 
whicn her cou, light touch sent bounding 
through his veins, gave him courage, his 
hand closed over hers with a clasp which 
made her start, and when she looked into 
his face with wonder, she saw alook there 
she had never seen before. 
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Her lips trembled, but she did not speak 
nor try to set herself free ; a sense of awe 
stilled her at the sight of his soul flaming 
up in hot passion to his pale, heavy fea- 
tures. The next instant he was on his 
knees at her feet, pouring out in words 
she could scarcely follow the whole pent- 
up story of his love. 

“ Never, never did I dream of ventur- 
ing to say these words to you. I know 
not why I say them now. An hour ago, 
five minutes ago, they were as if impos- 
sible to my tongue. I had vowed to carry 
my secret unuttered all my life, and now 
that I hear it as it passes from my lips to 
your ears, it seems to me that itis not I 
who am telling you of my love for you, but 
that my voice has betrayed me— that I 
am mad. Yet how can I have kept si- 
lence so long? You were but a child and 
I but a lad, when I loved you first. I 
have given you the best years of my youth. 
Your name, your face, your voice, are the 
food of my inmost being. You have taken 
possession of me. I do not belong to my- 
Iam poor. I amas nothing, but no 
man on earth could hold you dearer than 
Ihold you. I call heaven to witness that 
my love is greater and stronger than all 
love that shall ever be given to you in this 
world.” 

The force and strangeness of his words 
had so overpowered her that she had lis- 
tened to him passively. She dared not 
break in on the vehemence of the outburst 


that rushed from his long-subdued pas- 


sion. Her silence gave hima wild, des- 
perate hope ; in the frenzy of the mcment 
he drew her towards him by her hands 
which he still held, and, clasping her to 
his breast, pressed his burning lips to here 
in a long clinging kiss. 

With a violent effort Marcia freed her- 
self. White with rage she rose and stood 
above him. : 

“How dare you?” she cried. “How 
dare you? You—a low-born ¢reature, to 
offer such an insult to me! If I live a 
thousand years I will never forgive your 
atrocious insolence. How dare you pre- 
sume to love me? I hate you for **” 

They were cruel words and they were 
unjust, but Marcia felt no remorse for 
them or pity for him as she darted from 
the room. 

A little while afterwards Madame Vidal 
returning, found Gabriel still on his knees, 
leaning his head against Marcia’s empty 
chair, while violent sobs shook his frame. 

“Mon Dieu!” she exclaimed, “he is 
ill—he is ina fit. Frangoise, Francoise. 
come quickly.” 
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“No, no,” he sobbed out, “ let me alone. 
I want nothing. It is nothing.” 

“ But something must have happened. 
What is it?” 

“Do not ask me, madame,” he replied 

weariedly, “it would be impossible to tell 
you.” ’ 
“Impossible ! Nonsense! You are talk- 
ing riddles. Whereis Marcia? I see you 
have been playing chess. Has your 
trouble anything to do with her?” 

‘“‘ Madame,” he replied, “ my trouble re- 
lates to something too private, too sacred 
for discussion. 1 thank you for your sym- 
pathy, and I beg a thousand pardons that 
I have forced my grief upon your notice. 
I have acted like a fool. I bid you good 
evening.” 

And Monsier Gabriel, despite his un- 
gainly figure and plebeian gait, left the 
room with an air of dignity which changed 
the whole look of him. 


CHAPTER III. 


A FEw days after, as the old weaver sat 
at his loom, Gabriel came through the low 
doorway and stood before him with a 
troubled face. 

“ Mon pére,” he said with a tremor in 
you for a 


his voice, “I would speak with 
moment on an important matter. 

Monsieur Chalmont raised his head, and 
rested his feet on the treadles. 

“ Speak on, my son. What is it?” 

“ T have come to ask your sanction for 
— for a very great change in my plans.” 

The old man looked puzzled; he did 
not break the pause which his son made; 
his eyes asked for an explanation. 

“ It would be better,” began Gabriel, — 
“that is, I wish, or rather I should say I 
have decided to leave Monsieur Murat, 
and to go away from St. Zite.” 

“ Gabriel! is it that you have made your 
arrangements for going to college without 
consulting your mother and mat ys 

“No, father. I have found a clerkship 
in Paris, which will suit me better than 
remaining in my present position. Do 
not let the suddenness of the announce- 
ment vex you. I am not acting without 
due consideration.” 

“You hear him,” cried Madame Chal- 
mont, who had followed her son into the 
workshop, and who stood behind him with 
uplifted hands and pale cheeks. “Our 
boy is going to forsake us — to fo far away 
among strangers, to give up all who love 
him. He is demented. Bid him put such 
a foolish idea out of his mind. Forbid 
him to nurse such a crazy whim.” 

“Nay, my mother, it is no whim,” re- 


? 
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plied Gabriel. “It is a clear leading of 
duty. Do not oppose my resolution, you 
will not alter it; but you will render the 
keeping of it infinitely more difficult, 
Father, you will not forbid me to go?” 

The weaver only looked hopelessly from 
one to the other, and began to move his 
feet mechanically to their accustomed 
labor. It was Madame Chalmont who 
took up the burden of reproach. 

“ Ah, Gabriel,” she cried, “ for four-and- 
twenty years I have tended you and cared 
for you; for all those years I have been a 
willing slave — toiling day and night, sum- 
mer and winter. I have hoped for you, 
prayed for you, wept for you, and I have 
asked no return. It was my reward to 
think that you were growing up cleverer 
and better than we have been. And now 
you turn from us, you leave us in our 
louse old age. Ah, husband, we should 
have foreseen this ! ” 

“ Gabriel,” said M. Chalmont, speak- 
ing slowly, “does Monsieur Vidal advise 
this ?” 

“ He knows nothing of it.” 

“ And if you go away, what about your 
studies? How can you afford to keep 
yourself at Paris and to pay for instruc- 
tion? How will you complete the sum 
necessary for your college expenses?” 

“T shall not need instruction,” returned 
Gabriel, “ nor shall I need any longer the 
money for my college expenses.” 

“ Not need it!” exclaimed his parents 
ina breath. “And your ordination?” 

“Tam not going to be ordained. I have 
changed my mind.” 

The tears were in his eyes as he spoke. 
His mother broke into plaintive sobs. 

“ Ah,” said the weaver bitterly, “I see 
what it is. You have put your hand to 
the plough and you are turning back. 
Have a care, my son, the work of a mo- 
ment may be the wreck of a lifetime.” 

“ T know that,” replied the young man 
sadly; “it cannot be otherwise now for 
me. And now that you know all I can tell 
you, I am sure you will not urge me to 
stay here.” 

His parents exchanged glances. 

“You have made your resolutions and 
plans independently of us, my son,” said 
the father sternly. “There is nothing 
left for me to say but this — that, if it be 
nothing to you to leave us in our old age, 
if nothing to deceive the hopes you have 
raised, if nothing to forget your past good 
purposes —if this, I say, be possible to 
you, then take your own counsel and go.” 

Gabriel’s face grew paler, his eyes di- 
lated piteously; he put out his hand and 
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steadied himself against the frame of the 
loom, then, with a last imploring glance 
at the sternness of his father’s disap- 


pointment, he turned away and left them. 
“Thomas,” said Madame Chalmont 
through her tears, “he is not going for 
nothing; that English girl has broken his 
heart — he is going away to forget her.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

FRANCOISE’s assertion respecting Mon- 
sieur le Baron de Valade was, in spite of 
Marcia’s indignant rejoinder, an acknowl- 
edged fact. There had been, and was 
still, a good deal of gossip about him. 
There was a general charge of a wild, 
extravagant, and reckless life,and beyond 
this there was a story currently believed 
which had blackened his name once and 
for all. 

It was a story of a quarrel in a café, 
with a man far below him in position, 
respecting the favors of a chanteuse. 
High words had led toa challenge. The 
next morning the baron’s rival was found 
dead, stabbed to the heart, close to his 
home. Suspicion naturally fastened on 
De Valade, who, though he cleared himself 
in the eye of the law by proving an alibi, 
could not wipe out the impression of his 
guilt from the public opinion of his native 
town. Consequently he lived very little 
in his chateau beside the smooth-flowing 
Dordogne. What had brought him there 
that summer he hardly knew; but le 
would have had no difficulty in saying why, 
once being there, he had stayed week after 
week, month after month. Business had 
taken him to Monsieur Murat’s villa, La 
Luquette; chance had brought him into 
contact with Valérie Murat’s friend, Mar- 
cia Caxton, after which he devoted all his 
ingenuity and energy to make opportuni- 
ties for seeing her again. 

Madame Murat was perfectly acquainted 
with all the stories about Monsieur le 
Baron; but how could she, the wife of a 
country notary, give the cold shoulder to 
a wealthy man with a title, who made per- 
sistent advances to her? Why should 
she throw obstacles in the way of his see- 
ing Marcia, who evidently was flattered by 
his attentions, and who deserved some 
compensation for the dreary life she led 
in the pastor’s house? So, whenever 
Monsieur de Valade chose to come to La 
Luquette he found smiles and civility from 
the Murats, and, in addition, the sweetest 
homage a jaded man of the world could 
ask —the trustful, candid devotion of an 
innocent, yet passionate girl. 

Little as Marcia’s guardians mixed with 
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general society, it was impossible that the 
rumor of the baron’s admiration of her 
should not at last reach their ears. They 
were long in suspecting the true state of 
affairs, and longer still in obtaining proof, 
but when the proof came it was over- 
whelming. It burst upon them like a 
thunderclap, that Marcia had secretly and 
solemnly pledged herself to a man who, 
M. Vidal considered, ought to be expiat- 
ing a deadly crime by a lifelong punish- 
ment, and who, on the gentlest valuation, 
was an unprincipled profligate. 

The Vidals were too reserved to make 
a a explosion of wrath, but they re- 
solved that the engagement should be 
cancelled openly and at once ; that Marcia 
should be severely punished ; and that, to 
prevent further mischief, all intercourse 
with the Murats should be forbidden. 

It was altogether a time of trouble and 
dismay in the pastor’s house, which fol- 
lowed close on the evening when poor 
Monsieur Gabriel forgot himself so terri- 
bly. The pastor had scarcely noticed his 
pupil’s continued absence, until the day 
when Gabriel came to announce his in- 
tended flight. He had left his parents in 
their consternation, and walked straight 
to Monsieur Vidal’s, determined to face 
all that lay before him as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

It was not a fortunate moment. The 
storm had just broken over Marcia’s head. 
As Monsieur Gabriel entered the pastor’s 
sanctum she was standing opposite to him 
with flushed, tear-stained cheeks, and the 
sound of indignant words on her lips. 
Her grave, stern judge was eyeing her 
with disapproving compassion. 

“Enough!” he said. “It is useless to 
speak more of the matter. We under- 
stand one another, and you will obey me. 
This letter, which I shall despatch at 
once, will explain everything to ——” 

He saw Gabriel and ceased. Marcia 
turned round to go. .As she passed Ga- 
briel she gave him no recognition, but a 
look of contempt shone in her tearful eyes 
like fire flashing out in the darkness. Al- 
most unconsciously, as he greeted Mon- 
sieur Vidal, Gabriel read the address of 
the letter which lay on the table; it was 
for “ Monsieur le Baron de Valade.” 

If Gabriel had found it difficult to in- 
form his parents of the revolution that 
had taken place in his plans, it had been 
a mere trifle compared to the moral effort 
necessary to break his news to the man 
who had done so much for him, and who 
had trusted in his steadfastness. 

“Tt is not a sudden resolve, sir,” he 
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said, when he had faltered out his errand ; | him. 


“for months I have felt daily more deeply 
how unworthy I was of the great calling 
I was qualifying for. I have long known 
that the time must come when I should 
have to tell you this, though I have not 
yielded without a hard struggle.” 

“ Gabriel Chalmont,” said the pastor 
sternly, “it is by a curious coincidence of 
untoward things that 1 learn this to-day 
— things of which I had no suspicion — 
which you have so carefully concealed 
from me, while I might yet have combated 
the growth of the evil. I am already 
smarting under a disclosure of treachery 
and dissimulation, You— I have no wih 
to reproach you beyond your deserts — 
you can, perhaps, om an idea of the 
grief with which I hear of your””—he 
paused — “of your fall, of your apostasy. 
I bid you good-bye. Even if dissuasion 
were not useless and remonstrance un- 
heeded, I am too heavy-hearted to say 
more. You have bitterly disappointed 
me. I will pray that you may reap in this 
world the fruit of your sin, that you may 
learn to repent of it.” 

His solemn words fell on Gabriel like a 
pall. Life —dim and sad enough already 


—seemed positively unendurable under 


so heavy a condemnation. Dejectedly he 
held out his hand to his accuser, then 
turned and left the room and the house 
with the unspoken bitterness of a lifelong 
farewell in his heart. 

Late that afternoon a messenger from 
Monsieur le Baron de Valade brought a 
letter to the pastor’s. It was not in an- 
swer to the one which Gabriel had seen 
lying on Monsieur Vidal's study table. 
It was directed to Marcia, and was deliv- 
ered into her hands with all secrecy. A 
long, closely written letter, which she read 
locked in her room, and read again with 
burning cheeks and troubled eyes, pacing 
her room the while as if she were debating 
in her mind some question which agitated 
her past endurance. 


The night after that eventful day, when 
Monsieur Gabriel laid himself down to 
try to sleep, many distracting thoughts 
came and played hide-and-seek round his 
pillow. He thought over his long-nursed 
doubt of himself and the dismay he had 
caused by his disclosure. From his in- 
terview with Monsieur Vidal, his mind 
reverted to the conversation he had inter- 
rupted, and the letter he had seen directed 
to Monsieur de Valade. That Marcia 
should love another man was no blow to 
him; it sickened, but did not surprise 
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Still the circumstances of her love, 
which naturally he easily divined, had 
given him a great shock. The light of 
Heaven seemed tarnished by the thought 
that Marcia had forgotten her womanly 
dignity and girlish candor. He could not 
blame her harshly though. It was the 
scoundrel who had wooed her clandes- 
tinely who ought to bear all the blame and 
shame. 

Then, again, he found himself face to 
face with his future in the dim, unknown 
world of Paris. He felt already homesick 
of the lonely exile which he had chosen. 
Through all these changing meditations 
ran the thought of his own love and his 
folly, of Marcia’s — and her anger 
against him. How long he lay and tossed 
he did not know; he heard the town clock 
chime time after time, but he did not 
count the strokes. 

One by one all his preoccupations 
slipped away. The overmastering thought 
of Marcia alone remained. His whole 
being concentrated itself into a yearning 
prayer for her, to which he gave no utter- 
ance; which was more like a vast heart- 
throb than a definite idea. He lay with his 
eyes fixed on the narrow strip of moonlight 
which streamed in between his curtains. 
Gradually his surroundings seemed to 
change. He was no longer in his attic of 
the Rue des Fréres, but in the faubourg 
outside the gate of the pastor’s garden. 
He saw a carriage drive to the end of the 
road, a man jump out, and come towards 
him without being aware of his presence. 
Gabriel saw his features distinctly in the 
clear moonlight. It was Monsieur de 
Valade. In a few seconds the garden 
gate opened very softly. Wrapped in a 
heavy cloak, and prepared for a journey, 
came Marcia. The baron took her in his 
arms and kissed her tenderly. 

“ My brave darling,” he murmured softly 
— yet Gabriel heard him. “I knew you 
would not forsake me.” 

“© Gustave,” Marcia answered trem- 
bling, “ I seem so bold, and yet I am so 
frightened. You will never blame me, 
will you, for what I am now doing that I 
may be yours alone and for always?” 

Then Gabriel — himself unseen still — 
saw them hurry into the carriage and 
(rive off quickly. In his effort to pursue 
the carriage he shook off his dream, and 
he saw once more his tiny window oppo- 
site and the moonlight streaming on to 
the floor. 

Trembling with excitement he turned 
round towards the wall, and, wrapping his 
head in the bedclothes, tried to shake off 
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the feeling his dream had given him. 
Once more unconsciousness stole over 
him imperceptibly. Again he was wit- 
ness of the same scene, and awoke with 
the same start. It was intolerable. He 
got up and began pacing his little room 
with eager but weary steps. 

The room was so small that the exertion 
irritated rather than soothed him. He 
sank into the chair before his desk, and, 
resting his arms on his abandoned lexicons 
and grammars, he laid his head down on 
them. Scarcely had he closed his eyes, 
when he was again outside the pastor’s 
zarden, and again the silent witness of 

larcia’s flight. This time, however, he 
did not wake so quickly. His dream, or 
whatever it was, continued, and he seemed 
to be following the carriage along miles 
and miles of weary road. He wanted to 
overtake them before they reached Ca- 
hors, where he knew they were going to 
catch the early morning mail for Paris. 
It was a hopeless pursuit; it exhausted 
him, and he fell into a heavy, dreamless 
torpor. When he woke, he sprang up and 
drew his curtains; a faint, gray light was 
stealing across the sky and hiding the 
slimmer of the stars. Then, scarcely 
snowing what he did, or why he did it, or 
whether it was only another phase of his 
haunting dream, he dressed himself in 
haste, and ran towards the pastor’s house 
as if life and death depended on his steps. 
There was no one to be seen. At the 
spot where he had seen the carriage, he 
stooped down and saw in the dewy dust 
the mark of wheels. He did not wait to 
think. Quicker than thought he sped 
along the narrow shady faubourg into the 
broad highroad that led to Cahors. In 
the far distance he saw something which 
might be a carriage. He saw it as he ran, 
for he did not stop to observe or to reflect 
how small were his chances of coming up 
with it— how improbable was the chance 
that it contained Marcia, or what his 
course would be if he did intercept her 
flight. None of this crossed his mind. 
His one absorbing idea was to run. 

Along the dusty road the grass was 
white with dew. Down the course of the 
river the mist hung white and heavy. 
The air was chill with the shudder that 
comes from departing night. The cattle 
were lying peacefully in the meadows, or 
giving themselves their first lazy stretch. 
These things might have helped Gabriel 
to realize whether he was going through a 
repetition of his dream, or whether he 
was verily hunting a shadow. He saw 
none of them. All he saw was a far-off 
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speck on the white road which he was de- 
termined to reach, even if he died in the 
effort. 

It was a broad road, rising for some 
distance beyond St. Zite, up a slight in- 
cline, and then winding pachnuele and 
forwards with abrupt curves along the 
side of the hills which lie between St. 
Zite and Cahors. 

“Cahors, seven kilométres,” said the 
first milestone that Gabriel sped past. 
The carriage was not going faster than 
he was, for he had not yet lost sight of it ; 
but when the long, uphill strain was over 
it would gain upon him, while he would 
be getting exhausted. What if he had to 
sink down by the way and leave Marcia to 
her ruin (for not for an instant did he 
doubt his vision)? The thought spurred 
him on. He seemed scarcely to feel the 
ground he trod, or the laboring breath 
that parched his tongue. 

Now a bend at the top of the rise hides 
the carriage from him; again he sights it 
where the road makes one of the great 
elbows by which it clings to the hillsides 
instead of taking breakneck leaps in and 
out of the hollows. Gabriel can gain a 
little here by cutting across the stony little 
ravine round which the highway makes a 
zreat sweep. He crashes along through 

rambles and fallen stones, climbs the op- 
posite side, and finds himself at least a 
hundred yards nearer the object of his 
pursuit.* 

It is downhill now. 
him again, 


They will distance 
He looks anxiously ahead, 
and sees —was it a good omen? —the 
first glow of sunrise coming up in the 


Another milestone flashes 
past. Cahors, five kilométres. He must 
have missed one in the vraccourci. 
Surely, if he perseveres, he must come up 
with them. On—on. Here is another 
long bend to the right ; he rushes straight 
across the valley; there is a brook at the 
bottom this time. The water cools and 
refreshes his feet as he splashes through 
it. Then he loses a few seconds at the 
stone wall which skirts the highway, 
where he regains the road. He is so near 
the carriage now that he can hear the 
rumble of the wheels, the regular rhythm 
of the horses’ feet — or is it the rush of 
blood through his starting veins and the 
labored beating of his own heart? 

A little more, a little more. 

There is another hill to mount. He is 
glad, because the driver spares his horse, 


clear east. 


* These winding roads and the footpath short cuts 
across their great curves are a peculiarity to that part 
of France, or, at least, a notable feature. 
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and he does not spare himself. It is 
awful work. His arms seem to over- 
weight him; his jaws are so heavy that 
he can scarcely carry them. Of all the 
nightmares of this horrible night, this 
chase is the most horrible. He begins to 
think that he must be dreaming. This 
cannot be real life — cannot be an actual 
hour to be counted with other hours into 
the sum total of aday. He cannot pause 
a second. He cannot brush away the film 
that is gathering over his sight, a film that 
changes from white to crimson with sud- 
den throbs. He cannot moisten the ach- 
ing roof of his mouth ; his tongue is swoll- 
en and inert; his teeth close over it 
unconsciously. He knows as far as he 
can know anything, that Marcia, who 
never thought an evil thought, is lying 
calm and quiet on her pillow, behind him 
at St. Zite, and that he is fated to hunt 
this flying shadow of her through a dream 
that may last forever. 

Oh! this hill, they are nearly at the top, 
and there is a milestone — two kilométres. 
Now for one last effort. He raises his 
head, and sees that he has only twenty 
yards or so to gain. The carriage stops 
—a head is put out of the window to speak 
to the coachman—they are off again. 
Gabriel is almost beside them. He tries 
to shout. Horror of horrors! He might 
have known that, in a dream like this, no 
sound ever comes to break the ghastly 
silence. The summit of the ascent is 
reached. There lies Cahors in the merry 
morning light, with one more bend of the 
road between us and it. There is a path 
under some chestnut-trees where an old 
woman is feeding her goats. She looks 
amazed at the dusty, limping, panting ob- 
ject that hurries past her. 

He regains the road, and—the car- 
riage is behind him. Scarcely realizing 
that the race is won, that he will know 
whom he has pursued in a moment, he 
awaitsits approach. A loud, hoarse voice, 
which he does not recognize, though it 
comes from his own lips, bids the coach- 
man stop, and he is at the carriage win- 
dow. He hears a cry—it is his own 
name. He sees through the waving mist 
which veils everything from him, a white 
face looking at him with terrified wonder. 
He hears, too, a bitter, angry oath — there 
is a quick, outstretched arm, a gleam of 
metal, and a cruel, sharp click. Gabriel 
closed his eyes—he heard the loud re- 
port, and there was a cry of pain. It was 
not he who cried, it was Marcia. 

“Fool of a girl!” shouted the baron, 
“why couldn’t you let me shoot him? 





Don’t scream, you are scarcely hurt; but 
we shan’t get to our journey’s end this 
time.” 

So Monsieur Gabriel won his race and 
saved the lady of his worship from shame 
and sorrow, though in so doing he brought 
the unavoidable bitterness of repentance 
suddenly upon her transgression. 

The cost, however, was not so great to 
Marcia as it was to him, for when, after a 
long illness, he at last crept back as if 
from the brink of the grave, he was pre- 
maturely bent and grey, and all remem- 
brance even of Marcia herself had faded 
from his vacant mind. Of all his passion- 
ate love and shattered hopes there was no 
trace, and his life had no higher satisfac- 
tion than to bask in the sunshine outside 
his father’s workshop in the Rue des 
Fréres ; while Marcia long since married, 
not to Monsieur de Valade, sometimes 
remembers him, and says, “ Poor Monsieur 
Gabriel !” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ON A HILLTOP. 


THISs is the place ; here, where there is 
a loose slip-rail in the dike, we can leave 
the turnpike road and get on to the hill 
which rises on the right — stretching up 
through scattered wood of fir and birch, 
with a thick undergrowth of.still-blooming 
heather, fern, and moss, and strewn with 
huge grey boulders, till it breaks the sky- 
line in a crest of rocks. Now, crossing 
the runnel, which loses itself among the 
stones, where beds of spearwort and for- 
get-me-not flourish and bloom in innumer- 
able stars of blue and gold, we are in a 
rough track, only seeulite for peat and 
wood carts, which crosses over the huge 
breezy shoulder of the hill, and leads down 
ee the valley and the river on the other 
side. 

It is the middle of September; a true 
Scotch day; hardly autumn yet, though 
there was quite a sharp white frost on the 
ground in the early morning to-day and 
yesterday, which has just touched the fern 
with a brighter color, and added a deeper 
tint to the richness of the hillside. A 
lovely soft afternoon; not full sunshine, 
but something infinitely more beautiful ; 
the sky a tender blue, dappled over with 
pearly clouds ; towards the west pale gold, 
where in two hours’ time the sun will go 
down behind the great hills, whose out- 
lines are misty in the softened atmosphere. 
Afew paces up the hill, and I pause for 
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breath, and to look back upon the path and 
the turnpike I have left. Though there are 
no turnpikes remaining here, in these far- 
off regions (it is between five and six hun- 
dred miles north of London where I stand) 
old names are apt to linger, and the high- 
road is still the “ turnpike.” 

How sweet and quiet is the scene be- 
low! Against the northern sky a line of 
hills, clothed in the hues of fading heather, 
touched here and there with deeper purple. 
There, as a sunny mist touches the moor, 
a pale yellow; and at the foot great fir 
woods, of that wonderful mixture of color 
which is neither blue nor green, but a 
subtle mixture of both. Surely the hills 
to-day are draped in a mantle of gossamer, 
opal, purple, and gold, with a flowing robe 
beneath of peacock-blue! Then a rich 
stretch of corn-fields, all gold; and here, 
beneath my feet, are the fir woods again, 
with two or three cottages, each with its 
— of yellow oats, — dragged out 

rom the moss, with most laborious toil. 
One must regret it as far as beauty is con- 
sidered, for what can exceed the richness 
of color of a peat moss at this time of year! 
Great crimson patches like stains of blood, 
where the beds of sphagnum moss lie 
against the rich brown of the peat itself. 
Golden splashes of color, where the dyin 

flowers and leaves of the bog asphode 
are ; pale tufts of still-blooming ling ; and 
here and there pools of still water, dark 
onyx and brown, or, where they reflect 
the sky, brightest blue; while shining 
tufts of white cotton-grass tremble in the 
lightest breeze. And what a mine of 
wealth to those who love to search for 
various rare or curious flowers and plants, 
— the delicate butterwort, with its curious 
flat leaves, like small green starfish; the 
asphodel, whose iris-like leaves turn such 
wonderful colors of orange and rose when 
the early frosts touch them ; and the little 
sundew, which botanists say no one 
among them has ever yet caughtin bloom, 
for the small drooping flowers at the top 
of the fragile stem are only a cluster of 
buds after all ! 

There are three or four cottages half 
hidden in the fir wood below; they would 
be called huts in England. They are 
thatched, and the chimneys, one at each 


end, are made of rough boards, bound to- 


gether with straw. There is no second 
story, but nevertheless they are comfort- 
able tenements, though somewhat dark 
within. The stone walls are thick, and 
keep out the cold; the heavy thatch forms 
a good shelter from the snow, which often 
lies here for weeks, bound in an almost 
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arctic frost. Such houses ensure the in- 
habitants from the rigorous weather far 
more effectually than many a more pre- 
tentious-looking home in iegiend; here, 
a foot or two more of space on the ground 
to be built upon, is of less consequence 
than it is farther south. 

Now the tinkle of a bell comes from the 
wood. It is round the neck of a good 
little Highland cow, which, with one or 
two more, belonging to the owners of the 
houses, graze hereabouts. An old dame 
in a white cap, with her knitting in her 
hand, sits on the dike with an eye to them. 
We do not often see in England a cow be- 
longing to dwellers in such cottages as 
these ; but in England there are not hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres where such 
grazing could be had—and very good 
grazing it is; sweet rich herbage more 
than grass, which gives the milk a pecul- 
iarly rich flavor, as the people will tell 

ou. 

: And against the southern side of the 
dike which fences the untidy garden 
(hardly to be called a garden), what are 
those neat little boxes set in a row? 
Those are the beehives, which almost 
every crofter owns; and in this remote 
part of the world you would find all the 
improvements in bee-keeping, which en- 
sure a plentiful supply of honey, and the 
best management of the bees themselves. 
Some good-looking hens pecking about 
the yard, or comfortably helping them- 
selves out of a great iron pot of “hen’s 
meat ” set on the ground at the door, com- 
plete the living elements of the scene ; and 
we do not often see a cottage hereabouts 
without one or other, and often all, of 
these sources of wealth and of comfort. 
I talked to an old man about the bees the 
other day ; and if I was not a bad hand at 
statistics, I should astonish you at what 
he told me was the yearly amount of 
money ay into this country by deal- 
ers going their rounds and carrying off 
the honey — chiefly, he told me, to Dun- 
dee. That and the eggs,—I cannot re- 
member the facts, only they seemed 
enormous ; honey to Dundee, eggs in large 
quantities to Aberdeen and London, and 
all, or most of them, the produce of these 
humble little homesteads on the edge of 
the moor. I thought it sounded well and 
comfortable, — not to speak of the sweet 
scents and sounds, the cheerful rural 
country life which they —— 

And how abundant are the wild flowers, 


and how lovely in this northern land! I 
turn from the scene below and begin to 
mount the steep hillside; for the after- 
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noon is getting on, and I propose a long 
rest on the top. At every step some 
bright blossom greets the eye; not to 
speak of the masses of pale pink heather, 
the ground is a web, woven of tender deli- 
cate colors. 

The track gets narrower and less dis- 
tinct as I rise into the wilder parts of the 
hill. Here is a tuft of cross-leaved heath, 
pale and waxen; there late-blooming 
sprays of the gorgeous purple heather. 
Now, set like stars among the rest, each 
on its slender stem, are the bright yellow 
blossoms of the tormentilla. Here, grace- 
ful and upright, the smaller St. John’s 
wort; then goose-grass, Cat’s-foot, and 
eyebright. Lower down we should have 
found bunches of foxglove — there is not 

uite shelter enough here; but here and 
there and everywhere are the leaves, al- 
ready autumn-tinted—the starry blos- 
soms having long since disappeared — of 
the little wintergreen. 

And now, as we rise higher and higher, 
how exquisite is the freshness of the air! 
If we were asked what scent it bears on 
its light wing, we should say it was the 


very essence of freshness and purity ; but 
there is a something of sweetness too, and 
now a mingling-of the warm, dry scent of 
pine wood. The honey-like sweetness is 


from the still-rich bloom of the heather; 
the pine from the fir wood, where some 
woodcutters are carrying the tall trunks 
of trees which were cut on this side of the 
hill in the winter. 

And now a fresher, keener breath is on 
the wind —that peculiar delicious scent 
of cool wet moss and wet granite stones 
—and there is the faint tinkle of water 
stealing among the herbage. Perhaps 
the sound, suggesting freshness and cool- 
ness and rapid motion, was the only thing 
wanting to perfect enjoyment. The 
stream itself is invisible, being hidden in 
the tall heather which overhangs the deep 
little gully which it had worn for itself 
among the stones, as its hurrying feet 
carry it down the hill to join the many 
mountain burns of more or less impor- 
tance, which swell one or other of the two 
fine rivers which water the country, and 
empty their streams into the sea thirt 
miles away —two twin rivers, for both 
are born in the rocky precipices of the 
Grampians, and rivals also, each having 
its character strongly marked. The Dee, 
being a river of many turns, so that it is 
said to double its length before it reaches 
the sea, rapid and _turbulent,—here, 
locked in a narrow channel of rocks, it 
slides with the swiftness of a dart; there, 
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pouring in a volume of broken water over 
its broad bed, a rapid as well as a river. 
The Don comes down in a slower stream, 
generally through rich alluvial soil, much 
of it through cultivated ground, so that 
they say here that a mile of Don is worth 
two of Dee. 

And now I have reached the crest of 
the hill, and here is a great block of 
granite, standing up grey and scathed 
among many others scattered over the 
now short wind-swept heather, where I 
can sit and watch the sun fast falling into 
the golden haze in the west. On the stone 
close by, still warm in the sun, the grouse 
have been basking ; but except these and 
the bees, and myriads of other insects, 
there is no si of living creature. 

What a wide and lovely view greets the 
eye as I look down and around! Whata 

raceful flowing outline have those nearer 
fills which shut in the valley to the south! 
It is true there are no high rugged moun- 
tain-tops on that side, no rocky precipices, 
such as‘we find thirty miles higher up the 
river, on the dark steeps of my ly 
no crevices where the snow always lies, 
such as on clear days we should see from 
here lying in the rugged bosom of Ben-y- 
bourd or Ben-A’an, rising in solemn out- 
line in the west. But there is grandeur 
in the deep gloom of the glens on the hill- 
sides which slope away from the sun; in 
the rocky crests on the windy tops ; in the 
ep purple which clothes them from 

ead to foot, mixed with thousands of 
acres of scattered wood—great red- 
trunked firs and birch, and many an old 
alder and beech in the lower valley, where 
the broad river runs, a flowing ribbon of 
blue and silver and onyx-brown, catching 
the sunlight where the last rays touch it, 
as it ripples over wide shallows, while the 
deeps where the salmon lie are in darkest 
shadow. 

And there is beauty of another sort, 
where the valley widens and opens out 
into rich levels of now ripened corn, or 
when a stripe of gold is seen far away 
on the slopes of some hill-farm, mingling 
with the purple of the heather, or break- 
ing into the dark green of the fir woods. 

But it is not only in natural beauty that 
the scene below is full of attraction. We 
look down upon the site of battle-fields, 
of old castles and houses, of places full 
of historical interest, recalling the names 
and the renown of families whose charac- 
ters tended to the fate, and influenced the 
feeling, of the whole nation; while the 
memory is thronged with incidents re- 
sulting from party strife, desperate at- 
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tempts to keep or regain power, entailing 
the rising and falling of families or pri- 
vate individuals, as they followed the for- 
tunes of the ruling spirits of the times — 
all in strange contrast to the present 
peaceful scene, but none the less impres- 
sive. 

“ Many a snatch of ancient melody,” 
many a verse of a long-forgotten song, 
innumerable traditions and superstitions, 
are woven into the history of the fami- 
lies, or localities connected with them, 
haunt the old walls, and linger in the 
hearts of the people, keeping alive the 
memory of incidents which would be 
otherwise forgotten. Such things preserve 
the love of country in the hearts of the 
inhabitants ; and few will not be able to 
sympathize in the strong attachment in 
the hearts of those who call this especial 
district their own, and which seems to be 
strengthened by absence, interests alto- 
gether foreign to the country, and in many 
cases great changes of position. 

The country and the people have 
strongly marked characteristics; and 
those who are acquainted with both are 
aware that they keep them to a remarka- 
ble degree. All here is not merged in 
one smooth uniformity, such as is spread 
in a great measure over England, and in- 
deed all countries which become the 
resort of countless travellers of all nation- 
alities, who bring with them their own 
habits and requirements. It is true, 
yearly, as summer and autumn come 
round, London, and all that is of New 
York, in London, rushes over the border ; 
and it is indeed — 


Strand and Piccadilly emptied 
On the much-enduring north. 


And the much-enduring north does not 
dislike its popularity; but on the con- 
trary, acknowledges that the invasion is 
by no means an evil to themselves. But 
as a rule, the great tidal wave flows past 
and beyond this particular district, leav- 
ing its quiet beauty unvisited. It is true 
that here are no deer-forests to tempt 
mighty hunters — no monster hotels, with 
all the luxuries, if few of the comforts, 
of modern life — no world-renowned royal 
palaces ; and the land extending from the 
eastern and northern slopes of the Gram- 
pians, and bounded on the south by the 
lower thirty miles of the Dee —a land de- 
lightful in its changes of light and shadow, 
of varied hill and valley, of corn and wood 
and heather, and full of interest to the 
artist, the poet, and the antiquary — is to 
the tourist comparatively unknown. 
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And the antiquities are of no modern 
date. Hosts of an early and long-forgot- 
ten race must once have invaded this 
country, and perhaps brought the first 
cultivation into these valleys, for here 
are many of those strange, unexplained, 
and undeciphered sculptured _ stones, 
which appear unexpectedly and uncon- 
nected in various parts of the country. 
Here, a circle of them is found on risin 
ground, now a pasture-field — there, wit 
the surface covered with uncouth mark- 
ings of lines and discs, some are found 
built into a dike ; on that hilltop is a Cel- 
tic or a vitrified fort; and near the chapel 
of Garioch, on the bare hillside stands, 
slender and erect, the Maiden Stone, 
whose curious notch on one side is in itself 
a mystery. 

There, to the north, lies the scene of the 
great battle of Harlaw, fought in 1411 — 
one of the earliest recorded of the pitched 
battles between the Highlanders and Low- 
landers, “ when the coronach was cried in 
ae day from the mouth o’ Tay to the Buck 
o’ the Cabrach.” You remember how Sir 
Walter Scott introduces it into one of the 
most striking scenes of the “ Antiquary,” 
and Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot is found 
crooning to herself the ballad which de- 
scribes how 


The cronach’s cried on Bennachie, 
An’ doun the Don and a’, 

An’ Hieland and Lowland may mournful be, 
For the sair field of Harlaw. 


The great Earl in his stirrups stood, 
That Highland host to see; 

Now here a knight that’s stout and good 
May prove a jeopardie. 


It was not, however, “ Glenallan’s earl” 
that led the Lowland host, but the Earl of 
Mar, nephew to the regent Duke of Al- 
bany, who met and defeated with great 
slaughter the men of Skye, fighting under 
their chief, Donald of the Isles, who was 
left dead upon the field. 

There are fragments of a very ancient 
ballad, much of which is undoubtedly ve 
old, still existing, which records, with all 
the spirit and power of depiction as well 
as the quaintness of the “ Chevy Chase,” 
the incidents of the battle,—in which 
many names of families whose descend- 
ants still own the lands then possessed 
by their ancestors, are mentioned as be- 
ing in the fight or among the slain. 

Almost on the field itself stands the 
castle of Balquhain, now a roofless ruin; 
but tradition tells how six sons of the 
house of Leslie went forth from its walls 
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to the battle, while the lady of Balquhain 
spent the time praying for her sons in the 
Chapel of Our Lady of the Garioch, then a 
chapel royal, with twelve priests attached, 
and still existing in the Presbyterian 
church on the hill overlooking the field. 

Peaceful fields of corn and pasture now 
clothe the bloody field of Harlaw, but the 
memory of the great fight is still fresh ; 
human bones, weapons, and various re- 
mains of the battle have been found, and 
notably a curious ring of ancient work- 
manship, which now graces the hand of an 
antiquarian friend. The last verse of the 
ancient ballad, with its ruthless vigor, 
seems to haunt one’s thought as one turns 
the eye away from the site of the battle ; 
but it loses much of its character without 
the wild, weird tune to which it is sung or 
chanted, with the doleful drone at the end 
of each verse :— 


If anybody seek frae ye 
The men ye fetched awa, 
Ye may tell their wives when ye gae hame, 
They’re sleiping at Harlaw. 
Wi’ a drie, drie, dradie, drumtie drie. 


Look away to the west again. There, 
their outline growing clearer as the light 
fades from behind them, lie the hills of 
Braemar, where, more than one hundred 
and sixty years ago, the Earl of Mar raised 
the standard for King James, when pas- 
sionate loyalty to a fallen dynasty and 
love of country ended in defeat and ruin, 
exile and death. Turn to the north, and 
beyond the line of hills which form the 
last spurs of the Grampians lies the road 
by which the army of the Duke of Cum- 
berland marched to Culloden, and the 
curtain fell over the last struggle of the 
last of the Stuarts. 


Shades of the mighty and the brave, 
Who faithful to your Stuart fell, 

No trophies mark your common grave, 
Nor dirges to your memory swell. 

But generous hearts will weep your fate, 
When far has rolled the tide of time, 

And bards unborn shall renovate 
Your fading fame in deathless rhyme. 


But the sun is sinking fast, and Morven 
rises grandly against the yellowing sky. 
The cairn which crowns one of the lower 
hills at its base, reminds us of how much 
of the land spread at our feet was once 
owned by the great family of the Gordons, 
whose mighty chief possessed a territory 
stretching from the eastern to the western 
sea. The Erskines, whose family was 
one of the foremost in loyalty and zeal to 
the Stuarts; the Forbeses; and the Les- 
lies, that Scotch house of which Malden 





speaks, in his “ History of Vienna in the 
Seventeenth Century,” as that “ which has 
given generals to half the armies of Eu- 
rope,” —all add their names to those who 
were among the moving spirits of their 
times. And seated here and there among 
far-stretching woods, or standing alone in 
solitary ruin on bleak hillsides, we discern 
the sites of the castles and towers and old 
houses, from which their owners went 
forth to mingle in the stirring events of 
European history, or remained to rule 
with feudal power their retainers and fam- 
ilies at home. Many are roofless and 
uninhabited ; some are still the dwelling- 
places of the families whose ancestors 
have owned them since the days of Rob- 
ert Bruce. 

All are, with few exceptions, of the 
same picturesque architecture, partakin 
of many of the peculiarities of the old 
French chateaux, with the conical lantern- 
towers, high-pitched roofs, and dormer- 
windows; probably they were all built 
during, or shortly after, that century and 
a half when for two generations the royal 
families of Scotland and France intermar- 
ried, or when soldiers in the Scots Guard 
of the French kings brought back French 
customs and French arts to the more 
northern and more barbarous land ; though 
probably the houses themselves had been 
mostly fortified towers for generations be- 
fore. 

Yonder, in the midst of a barren coun- 
try, stands the oo Castle of Fyvie, now 
a possession of the Gordons, but in the 
days when it was beleaguered by the great 
Montrose, in the hands of the Setons, 
Earls of Dumferline ; and around its walls 
and towers, and indeed throughout this 
whole district of the Garioch, and Dee, 
and Donside, from the year 1639 to 1645, 
the tide of war ebbed and flowed with all 
the fierceness of party strife. Through- 
out the whole country that we look down 
upon, there is hardly a family of note 
whose name is not to be found in the an- 
nals, or a house of any importance which 
was not lost or won, or in some manner 
took part in the bloody struggle. 

Fyvie stands as it stood then, square- 
towered and massive, a grand specimen 
of old Scottish architecture, and within 
remarkable for its splendid corkscrew 
stair of solid blocks of stone, winding up 
from the lower to the upper stories, like a 
great highway going through the midst of 
the house. A Ses red traditions and su- 
perstitions surround Fyvie and its “ weep- 
ing-stone,” which is still preserved in an 
upper chamber, and which tradition has 
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for centuries associated with the fortunes 
of the house. 

But time would fail to speak of all the 
many such old houses which are scattered 
over the country at our feet. One stands 
on a well-known hillside, backed by wild 
stretches of heather and half hidden in 
woods, which was burned to the ground 
by Montrose, and, in a few years later, 
became the scene of that strange incident 
connected with the rising of ’15, when the 
Lady Grange, whose husband was a cousin 
of the Erskines, and deeply implicated in 
“psig against the government, was shut up 

ere by his orders ; hidden for five years, 
and lost to her nearest relations and 
friends, who had been informed with all 
formality of her death and burial, and who 
was at last carried away secretly to one of 
the western isles, where there was no fear 
of what family secrets her tongue might 
betray ; and where she died unrecognized. 

Another rises among the outhouses and 
poor surroundings of a small farm, with 
rent, lichen-stained walls, and windows like 
sightless eyes—roofless for years —fit 
accompaniments to its sad story; for its 
os laird, we learn, paid the penalty of 

is life for his loyalty to Charles I., and 
was executed at Edinburgh at the age of 
twenty-five. 

Another, still in the Garioch, has the 
notoriety of having entertained Queen 
Mary — that Helen of Scottish history — 
when she was on her way to Inverness, 
whence she quickly returned, and when 
her followers fought the battle of Cor- 
richie, on the east of the Hill of Fare; 
and it must have been at this time that 
she crossed the little river Urie, a tribu- 
tary of the Don, at a place still called the 
Queen’s Ford. In after years its owner, 
then a Leslie, died of his wound, acquired 
vo for her grandson on the fatal field 
of Worcester. 


Crathes and Drum, both ee 
the valley of the Dee, and facing the sout 
—remarkable, one for its beautiful and 
curiously decorated tower, and the other 
for the massive architecture which gives 
it the look of a mound of ene og ave 
the g 


both notoriety in the wars of reat 
marquis. In the hall of Crathes still 
hangs a pry J ancient horn, badge of the 
Burnetts of Leys, being heritable keepers 
of the forest of Drum; and from Drum 
itself came forth that 


gude Sir Alexander Irvine 
The much-renowned laird of Drum, 


who was among the slain in the battle of 
Harlaw. 





Some miles away from here, up among 
the Donside hills, is Craigievar, almost 
within the Highland line, and belonging to 
the Forbeses. Few buildings of that date 
equal the tower of Craigievar in its great 
height, and so rich in decoration, as it 
rises story above story, that it has the 
appearance of being smaller at the foun- 
dation than at the battlements. There 
are grim associations connected with 
Craigievar besides those relating to Mont- 
rose, —the motto to be found over the 
door, “ Do not wauken sleiping dougs,” 
suggesting blades kept ready to hand and 
used at short notice. Indeed, of one of 
these old castles tradition tells a frightful 
tale of treachery and murder, when guests 
invited to a feast were, at the height of 
the revel, one and all murdered, to avenge 
an insult or a wrong supposed to have 
been forgotten or condoned. 

But not all the old houses and long- 
ruined towers have histories or names 
attached to them; there are some about 
whom even tradition is silent, but which, 
by their age, their rude architecture, or 
their isolated position, suggest a histo 
so long past as to be forgotten. One suc 
I can recall, as J look over yonder low 
line of hills, and picture to myself the 
quaint old house standing at the entrance 
of the wild glen which runs deep into the 
heart of the hill at its back; and I can 
think of none so solitary in its position, so 
complete in its character; yet I am told 
that very little is known of its history, or 
of its original owners, only that it has 
changed hands repeatedly in the last hun- 
dred years, and that it might once have 
been a hunting-lodge of the kings of Scot- 
land. It has its quaint lantern-tower, its 
high conical roof, its low arched doorways 
and ‘small deep-set windows, its flagged 
court, and steps leading down to the gar- 
den. Deep shadows and strong lights lie 
upon it; a dashing burn flows down the 
glen, dark with overshadowing trees ; and 
above all, it has its green, secluded gar- 
den, where grow old-fashioned flowers, and 
where there are holes in the sunny wall 
for the beehives. In the garden is to be 
found, among others, a white rose, which, 
at any rate there, is called the Jacobite 
rose; and its cream-white glistening pet- 
als, semi-double, with a circle of yellow 
stamens at its heart, may well have sug- 
gested the white cockade of satin, tied 
with a golden thread. 

Imagination can supply the place of 
history, and recall those who dwelt in the 
small low rooms, looked out from the 
deep-set windows, and wandered in the 
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shady garden ; and fancy places here one 
of the many families who threw in their 
fortunes with the exiled Stuarts, and pic- 
tures the life and circumstances in this 
secluded home, — the mysterious arrivals 
and as sudden departures, the secret 
meeting of friends to the same cause in 
the closely guarded chambers, the anx- 
ious consultations while pacing up and 
down the secluded garden, where high 
walls kept out prying eyes; while in not 
far-distant Braemar, or thirty years later 
in Holyrood, Prince Charles’s followers 
gathered and schemed, and rushed to their 
ruin; while in the old house at home, 
some Flora dreamed and prayed, and 
tended her flowers, or gathered the white 
roses which still grow and bloom as 
they did a hundred and sixty years ago. 
Ah me! there were sad and anxious hearts 
in the old houses in those days. Let us 
be thankful for the peace and security we 
look down upon to-day. 

They were not stay-at-homes, these 
dwellers in the north. On the contrary, 
loving their country with an ardent love, 
they have roamed far and wide over the 
earth — perhaps the love strengthened b 
it rather than otherwise —fighting as sol- 
diers of fortune in foreign wars, scheming 
in the politics, and bringing themselves 
forward as actors in the stirring events 
and shifting scenes of European history. 
They joined in the wars of Gustavus 
Adolphus, fought with the soldiers of 
Louis XIV., and have left their bones 
under a halo of glory on the banks of the 
Rhine. 

Barclay de Tolly, a marshal in the Rus- 
sian Empire, came from a family whose 
name is still remembered in a district a 
little to the north of the Garioch ; and from 
the house of Leslie came that Count Leslie 
who was one of the accessories to, if not 
the actual perpetrator of, the death of the 
mighty Wallenstein; while another of the 
same family went abroad, and became 
Bishop of Laybach, and a prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire. It would be a cu- 
rious study to realize the difference be- 
tween the members of the same family who 
remained at home, living and dying in 
primitive simplicity on the northern slopes 
of the hill of Bennachie, and the ambitious 
ecclesiastic who carved out for himself so 
high a place in the great hierarchy of 
Rome. 

And yet how they love their land — 
lovable, indeed, as we look down upon it 
in the golden haze of this summer even- 
ing! From the far-distant lands of their 
adoption, pioneers and colonists in the 





distant plains of Australia and New Zea- 
land, wherever they have carried their 
strong powers of endurance, their practi- 
cal sense and knowledge of worldly things, 
where perhaps the Aard side of their char- 
acter is most discernible, mingled as it is 
with a vein of romance, of sentiment, and 
of feeling, as well as a keen appreciation 
of wit not to be found in their southern 
neighbors, — from all parts of the world in 
which they wander, their hearts turn in 
passionate attachment to this far-off re- 
mote corner, whose eastern border is 
washed by that cold North Sea, which 
receives into its bosom the waters of their 
beloved streams. 


Oh might I de where Gadie rins ! 


is in the heart of many of her sons. 

We know the sweet but mournful strain 
that sings of the “babbling Wye.” “Sa- 
brina fair” has her own poet; and innu- 
merable versifiers have made the Thames 
their theme, beginning with the stately 
lines of the “ Protha‘amium;” but they 
seem to be mere accessuries to a loftier 
subject. In Scottish verse it is the be- 
loved place itself which stirs the poet’s 
feeling. Where shall we find equalled in 
English verse the sweetness and yearning 
tenderness that touch the heart in such 
simple strains as that addressed to the 
little river at the “ back of Bennachie ”? 


Lo! as thus I dream, day. has departed. 
The sun has sunk far below the western 
hills, now deep purple, and darkness has 
gathered fast over the land; the myriads 
of blossoms at my feet seem to have sunk 
into the heather. Shades of softest purple 
mark the clear outline of the nearer hills 
against the sky, now only luminous with 
departed light. Soon that will only linger 
on the river, where it reflects the sky. 

A distant splash of water, and a pair of 
herons rise from the shallow below, and 
wing their way up the river to their quar- 
ters forthenight. There isa slight sound 
from the edge of the wood which clothes 
the slope of the hill, and a roe, its reddish- 
brown coat only making it discernible in 
the gloom, steps daintily out from the cov- 
ert to browse the short grass beneath the 
fern. A moment, and its head is raised 
in alarm, and with a startled gaze around, 
it steals back into the shelter of the wood, 
as silently as it came forth; and now the 
silence is profound, save the distant rush 
of the river, which the stillness makes 
more distinct. 

Now a keener breath comes from the 
east, where thirty miles away lies the 
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North Sea. It is not always such weather 
as this, when the wind from that quarter 
blows over the hilltop. Winter reigns 
supreme here for months, and there are 
days when this rocky crest is lost to sight 
from below, in a whirlwind of frozen snow; 
when every burn is bound up in ice, and 
long after the spring has gained a firm 
footing in the south, here bitter winds 
prevail for months; and summer comes 
tardily, with cold, drenching rains, or long 
east-wind drought. But these help to make 
such days as this the more welcome when 
they come; and if summer is tardy in its 
appearing, how lovely are the late autumn, 
or even early winter days, when gold and 
and scarlet and deep russet take the place 
of the purple and the blue! Nay, how 
beautiful when all this broad landscape is 
wrapped in one gleaming sheet of snow — 
when the air is breathless and the fir-trees 
become plumes of snowy feathers, except 
where their dark stems stand up in end- 
less columns against the dazzling white ! 

It is her changeful face, her smiles and 
her frowns, her ever-varying lights and 
shadows, that help to make Scotland so 
dear and so attractive to those who know 
her well. And it is these which have 
helped to mould the strong contrasts so 
remarkable in the character of her peo- 
ple ; their warm hearts and hard heads; 
their loyal faith and rough independence ; 
their gravity and their wit; their strong 
worldly prudence, and reckless adventure, 
and endurance. 

And after such an hour as this on the 
hilltop, will it be said that my view of 
what lies below is a partial one, one- 
sided, and not a bird’s-eye view at all, as 
it should be, where a// is spread out to the 
eye as in a map, —rough and smooth, sun- 
dine and shadow, barren tracts of sterile 


moor, stony roads, only enlivened by fields 
of turnips and unripe oats, wide moorlands 
where the north wind sweeps in cruel 
blasts, as well as those things which I 
have told of, sunny purple hills, flashing 
waters, and valleys filled with golden 


corn? And in the memories called up by 
the sight of ruined castles and old-world 
houses, of brave deeds and loyal hearts, 
are there not associations, but lightl 
touched on here, of savage deeds of blood, 
of barbarous usages, and acts of cruel 
treachery? When I recall this Septem- 
ber afternoon and my reverie on the hill- 
top, my recollection shall only be one of 
sunshine and of peace. Is it not so that 
we wish to recall the face and words of a 
friend ? 

And now, away down through the 
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heather ere it gets too dark to discern 
the track—down past the grey cliffs, 
where great loose stones have rolled down, 
and lie half hidden in the tall fern, or stand 
up in giant boulders scattered over the 
face of the moor — past the great moun- 
tain-ash loaded with crimson berries — 
down through the steep fir wood where the 
roe-deer hide—down to the river-side, 
where the pathway home lies dim among 
the shadowy beech-trees. 

Farewell, sweet land of the Dee and of 
the Don! A week hence and I shall be 
one of the crowd hurrying southwards ; 
and as I cross the river which marks the 
boundaries of the two countries, I will 
take off my hat to the one I leave, and 
say farewell, with a full heart, to the 
mountain gloom and the mountain glory ; 
to the changeful skies and rushing wa- 
ters; and above all, to the warm hearts 
and kindly hospitality of the far north. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
CHAPTER I. 
. ... THE MAJOR’S PREDICAMENT. 


EvEN his enemies admitted that Major 
Dawkins was one of the kindliest-natured 
of men. If anybody was ina difficulty, 
he would take infinite pains to help him 
or her out of it— provided the difficult 
was not financial. In that case he had all 
the will, but not the means to assist other- 
wise than with good advice; and the fact 
was so well known, that nobody ever 
thought of borrowing from him. Most of 
his friends were in comfortable circum- 
stances, and therefore above the need of 
troubling him about pecuniary matters. 
But his happiness in having wealthy 
friends was owing to his good luck; cer- 
tainly not to any careful selection on his 
part, for he was such a chatty, pleasant 
little man, so frank and easy in his ways, 
that he picked up acquaintances every- 
where. In a train or on a steamer, he 
would be in five minutes conversing with 
his immediate fellow-passengers ; in half 
an hour, they would be discussing subjects 
of personal interest; and in an hour, they 
would be talking and laughing together as 
if they had been intimate for years. 

He had sympathy enough to compre- 
hend all beings and all things. He mourned 
with those who were mourning ; he rejoiced 
with those who were rejoicing. One day 
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he would be at a funeral with visage as 
lugubrious as his garb; and the day fol- 
lowing he would be at a wedding, the gay- 
est of the gay, ready with pretty speeches 
for the bride, the most flattering prophe- 
cies for the bridesmaids, and the heartiest 
congratulations for the bridegroom on the 
fortune which had given him what Solo- 
mon had declared to be the greatest bless- 
ing on earth —a good wife. 

The major was perfectly sincere in his 
sympathetic sorrow and in his sympathetic 
joy ; consequently, he was a favorite with 
both sexes, old and young, and was the 
confidant of alt in many delicate affairs 
which could have been intrusted only to 
one who had proved himself able to keep 
a secret as well as to sympathize. His 
little foibles were overlooked, or, at most, 

rovoked a quiet smile at his innocent 
aith in their invisibility. For instance, 
nobody ever displayed the slightest con- 
sciousness that his well-trimmed black 
hair and moustache were dyed, although 
the fact was patent toevery one. On this 
subject the major was peculiarly sensitive ; 
and for years he cherished the fond delu- 
sion that even his man Hollis believed 
black to be the natural color of his hair. 
But accident betrayed the mystery, and 
from that hour the master was held in 
bondage by the man. 

Hollis had been in several good places 
at one time as valet, and subsequently as 
butler. As a matter of principle, he con- 
sidered himself bound to test the quality 
of all the liquors in his master’s cellar and 
sideboard ; and he had carried this prin- 
ciple of self-sacrifice to his employers’ in- 
terests to such a degree that he was at 
length glad to accept the moderate sal- 
ary which Major Dawkins could afford 
to pay him for his services as general 
factotum. Of course, Hollis regarded his 
new position as a downfall in the world, 
for here he had to combine the duties 
of butler, valet, and footman, and there 
was no cellar at all. But he had a con- 
siderate master, and during their frequent 
stay at country-houses, Hollis’s appetites 
were amply satisfied, whilst he discovered 
various ways of securing tips, which ma- 
terially added to his income. He might 
have been as contented as a man of his 
character ever could be, if it had not been 
for one grievance. 

His master had a nice little box cov- 
ered with Russian leather and supplied 
with a Bramah lock. The major took this 
box everywhere with him; he always 
opened it and locked it himself and kept 
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jewel-case or a cash-box, for Hollis had 
seen it open on several occasions, and 
noted that its chief contents were a small 
green glass and a bottle of peculiar shape 
without any label. The principle which 
regulated the life of Hollis was touched; 
he had no doubt that the bottle contained 
some special liqueur—in color it some- 
what resembled yellow Chartreuse, as far 
as he could make out —and he felt much 
aggrieved that his master would allow him 
no opportunity of testing its quality. That 
it must be something very special was 
evident from the care with which it was 
guarded. 

He watched and waited, and his oppor- 
tunity came, as it comes to all who wait. 
The major was out later than usual one 
night, and next morning he rose late, which 
caused him to be much hurried with his 
toilet, in order to keep an important en- 
gagement. 

“Back about three,” he said as he 
hastened away. 

When the door closed behind him, Hol- 
lis, as was his custom, instantly entered 
his master’s room. Did his eyes deceive 
him? No; the key was in the lock of the 
little Russian leather case, for once for- 
gotten by its keeper. The man’s eyes 
glistened with satisfaction, and his mouth 
watered in anticipation of the treat in 
store for him, as he removed the stopper 
and filled the dainty glass with the con- 
tents of the bottle. It looked nice, but he 
did not quite relish its faint odor. There 
was a suspicion of almonds and some- 
thing else, which he could not liken to any- 
thing he had smelt before. Doubtless it 
was some Indian liqueur, good for the 
liver; people did drink strange stuffs as 
well as eat strange stuffs in foreign parts. 
Hollis was not the person to shrink from 
his duty ; he had tasted almost everything 
in the way of wines and liqueurs, and he 
was bound to discover the character of 
_ fluid. He raised the glass to his 
ips. 

“Good heavens! man, what are you 
doing?” shouted the voice of the major, 
raisedin extreme alarm. “ That is deadly 
poison — it is hair-dye!” 

The glass dropped from the servant's, 
trembling hand, and he stood abashed. 

The major, having discovered his over- 
sight when only a little way from his 
chambers, had hastily returned, and his 
latchkey had admitted him. Without heed- 
ing the broken glass, he angrily locked the 
case and put the key in his pocket. He 
was chagrined that in his excitement he 
had blurted out the carefully guarded se- 
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cret of the black hair and moustaches ; 
whilst he was relieved by the thought that 
he had been in time to save the man from 
the consequences of his folly. He was 
at much confused as Hollis, and his con- 
fusion lasted longer, for the worthy fac- 
totum was quick to perceive the advan- 
tage he had gained. 

Tostent dismissal was the penalty that 
the master first thought of ; and the next 
moment he felt that he dared not inflict 
it. The man would talk, and in a few 
hours the scandal would fly up the back 
Stairs of every house intown. Very likely 
there world te a smart paragraph in the 
society journals making a of him. 

“ Dawkins dyes his hair!” everybody 
would be saying. “Could you have be- 
lieved it?” 

The poor little major shuddered at the 
bare thought of the ridicule which would 
ensue. 

“T’ll look over this, Hollis,” he said, 
drawing up his stiff military collar, in or- 
der to appear more dignified and to ren- 
der his words more impressive. “ You 
ought to be thankful for that ; but under- 
stand, if you try anything like this again, 
or if any hint of this morning’s business 
reaches my ears, you go. You under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you.” 

“Very well. We start for Todhurst 
Grange to-morrow. Get my things ready 
to-day.” 

Hollis bowed and retired without at- 
tempting explanation or apology. 

The major was much perturbed as he 
drove along the crowded streets to keep 
the appointment, for which he was now a 
quarter of an hour late. That was dis- 
turbing enough to a man of his punctual 
habits ; but it was not the main cause of 
his present vexation. The main cause 
was his sense that tre-a this day forth he 
was, metaphorically, under his servant’s 
thumb. 

Observing Dawkins approach for the 
first time, you would have fancied that he 
was a mene of about twenty-five, although 
he was several years more than double 
thatage. His slim figure, below the aver- 
age height, was always arrayed in the lat- 
est style affected by young men about 
town. There were a few decorous modi- 
fications, certainly, but they were so slight 
as to be scarcely observable. Then there 
was a vivacity about his movements which 
only occasionally suggested a degree of 
stiffening about the knee-joints, and thus 
an appearance of juvenility was produced 
until he was subjected to close inspec- 
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tion. The wrinkles on his brow and under 
the gray eyes, and the yellow complexion 
resulting from the touch of liver which he 
had brought home with him from India, 
set a stranger speculating whether he was 
a prematurely aged boy or a very vain 
old man. But as soon as he began to 
speak, all speculation on the subject 
ceased — he was so young in thought, so 
interested in ovenyhing he saw and in 
every one he met. 

The fact was that the major had not yet 
realized the truth that he was a grown man 
and had passed the equator of middle age. 
He had never been married ; he had never 
suffered under any absorbing attachment 
to maid or widow; and although he had 
been twenty years in the army, he had 
never been in action. A petty riot was 
the only approach to a battle in which he 
had ever been privileged to take part. 
Whilst he bore his disappointment cheer- 
fully, as a general rule, there were times 
when he lamented the ill luck which had 
attended him so far as war was con- 
cerned. His soul had been always eager 
for the fray; but fate had denied him any 
opportunity to distinguish himself on the 
field. During his twenty years of service 
in India, there had been battles enough 
fought and won; but he had no share in 
any of them. To satisfy his ambition, he 
had twice exchanged into regiments which 
were under orders for active service. In 
the first instance, the orders were coun- 
termanded; and in the second, the war 
was over before his regiment reached the 
front. So he was gazetted major, and was 
“retired ” on half pay without having sus- 
tained a scratch in his country’s cause, 
and without any experience of the proud 
pomp and circumstance of the big war 
that makes ambition glorious. He lived 
in hope, however, thata time would come 
when the offer of his sword might be ac- 
ceptable to the War Office. He was then 
a rabid Jingo, and a resolute advocate of 
armed opposition to every step made by 
Russia in the direction of our Indian em- 
pire. But he kept these sentiments very 
much to himself, and only ventilated them 
when much provoked by some peace-at- 
any-price man. 

The major’s cab rushed along the 
Strand, along Fleet Street, and up Lud- 
gate Hill, and stopped in Godlenian 
Street, one of the dingy, narrow thorough- 
fares which represent the wealth of En- 
gland. He ascended two flights of dark 
and well-worn staircases, stopping at a 
door on the glass portion of which was 
printed the legend, M. Willis & Co. En- 
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tering the office, he was at once shown 
into the room with the principal, who 
started to his feet to welcome him with 
a hearty shake of the hand, although he 
looked as if his mind were very much dis- 
turbed. 

“It is very good of you to come so 
promptly, major,” he said earnestly, and 
at the same time endeavoring to assume 
a careless manner; “ but I know that you 
have a regard for the Elliotts, and 1 am 
compelied to ask you to help them out of 
a confounded mess.” 

“The Elliotts in a mess!” exclaimed 
Major Dawkins in amazement. “ Which 
of them do you mean, the Elliotts of Tod- 
hurst or of Arrowby?” 

“ Arrowby, of course,” replied Willis, 
with an undercurrent of irritation. “ They 
are staying at Todhurst just now, and 
Nellie and Stanley Maynard are there too. 
You know what a fool my sister’s husband 
John Elliott is, and he has worked himself 
up into a fit of the most ridiculous jealousy 
about Maynard and my sister. He is so, 
wild about it that he spoke to me, and 
wanted me to interfere. I won’t, for he is 
a Well, I was going to make use of 
a strong expression; but you can put it 
down on your own account.” 

“He must have been making fun of 


you,” returned the major. “He knows 


that Maynard is engaged to Nellie.” 

“ There was no fun at allabout it. The 
fellow was as serious as a man could be. 
I laughed at him, and tried to reason with 
him; but it was no use, as you can under- 
stand. I should have left the thing to be 
settled between themselves —for I know 
Sophy can take care of herself —but he 
hinted something about having a detective 
to watch her; and you can guess what a 
general upset that might mean.” 

“ The man must be mad.” 

“ That is my opinion —at least, if he is 
not mad, he is on the borders of madness. 
I shouldn’t mind a bit if he himself were 
to suffer the consequences of this non- 
sense ; but, you see, my sister, Nellie, and 
Maynard are all likely to get into trouble 
through his insanity. Will you help them 
out of it? Ican’t. If I say or do any- 
thing, it will be misunderstood.” 

The major was silent for a moment. 
He wished to serve his friends, and yet he 
was afraitl that he, too, might be misun- 
derstood. But he had such a sincere 
regard for the Elliotts, that he bravely 
resolved to do what he could to bring 
about an amicable arrangement. 

“T wish you had agreed to do it your- 
self,” he said reflectively ; “ but as matters 
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stand, perhaps it will be better for me to 
doit. I shall write at once to your sister 
— Mrs. John—to her husband, and to 
Nellie. Then I shall get down to Tod- 
hurst as quick as possible; and I have no 
doubt that a few words of explanation will 
set everything right.” 

The major went to his club, and hur- 
riedly wrote several letters. But whilst 
he was placing them in the envelopes, he 
was in deep perplexity, for who could tell 
what might be the result of this corre- 
spondence? 

The result of the important engagement 
to which the major hastened after the 
scene with his servant was of a most dis- 
tressing nature. The happiness of friends 
whom he regarded with profound esteem 
was in peril, and he had been told that 
the catastrophe could only be averted by 
his immediate interference. The infor- 
mation and the intimation were so as- 
tounding that he was bewildered. What 
could he do? How could he find the 
opportunity, or rather how could he find 
a sufficiently delicate method of saving 
those friends from the folly to which they 
were being hastened by misunderstanding 
and passion? 

The friends referred to were Joseph 
Elliott, J.P. of Todhurst, to whose place 
the major was to proceed on the follow- 
ing day; and the cousin of that gen- 
tleman, John Elliott, of Arrowby. The 
conduct of the latter threatened a domestic 
imbroglio, in which an outsider’s inter- 
ference was more likely to do mischief 
than render service. The whole trouble 
sprang from a foolish misunderstanding, 
which a sentence of explanation would set 
right. It seemed very hard to have the 
power of speaking that sentence, and to 
remain silent out of selfish considerations 
of prudence. Nay, was it not wicked to 
stand by and see the whole fabric of do- 
mestic bliss fall into ruins, when by simply 
giving a timely halloo the calamity might 
be seouentedit 

Still the matter was so delicate that the 
major wisely hesitated to meddle with it, 
although appealed to by the near relative 
of the two families. Then came the up- 
braiding question: “ Was he not a friend 
of the family, respected by them all, and 
having no interest one way or another, 
except to do a generous act of service to 
people who had temporarily lost control 
of their tempers and judgment?” Yes, 
he was a friend of the family, the majo, 
admitted with something like a sigh, and 
there was no doubt it was his duty to open 
their eyes, and he must do it. 
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There was a merry party on the large 
bowling-green of Todhurst Grange play- 
ing at Yawn tennis in the sunshine of the 
autumn afternoon. The players had no 
intention of making a business of the 
— by too strict adherence to rules. 

lunders were not regarded by this blithe 
party as serious offences, but were laughed 
at, and explained to the inexperienced. 
The young folk of both sexes were partic- 
ular in regard to correct costume, but 
beyond that they had come out to amuse 
themselves, to display their graces, to 
laugh, to flirt—or it might be to make 
love — but not to strive for any prize ex- 
cept the amusement of each other. 

The major had taken his place amongst 
the young people, and in his light kersey- 
meres looked as youthful as his competi- 
tors. He was the worst player on the 
enact and in that respect distinguished 

imself by affording the greatest degree 
of enjoyment to the company. He was 
perfectly aware of his own incapacity ; but, 
cheerfully declaring that it was never too 
late to learn, he laughed cordially with 
those who laughed at him. He, undoubt- 
edly, would have been less buoyant had 
he been aware that much of the mirth he 
provoked was due to the droll effect of his 
earnest efforts to skip hither and thither 
with the same lightness and ease as his 
youthful rivals, Of this he was happily 
unconscious, and so he flourished his 
racket gaily, and began to think that he 
would soon be a first-class player. He 
skipped the more when he observed that 
Miss Euphemia Panton, the wealthy spin- 
ster, was watching his movements from 
the terrace. 

He had made what was, for him, a most 
dexterous stroke, and stood complacently 
waiting his turnsto play, when a servant 
approached him and presented a note. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but I was told to ask 
your immediate attention to this.” 

“ Thank you,” said the major, putting 
the note carelessly in his pocket, as he 
stood smiling on his pretty partner, Miss 
Helen (in home circles Nellie) Carroll, 
who was understood to be engaged to the 
stalwart young fellow on the other side of 
the net, and at present her opponent. 

The major admired the clever competi- 
tion of the lovers; they were so gay and 
energetic in it, that his mental reflection 
was that they were really trying the ques- 
tion af to which should be master in the 
future. 

“TI was told to wait an answer, sir,” 
was the respectful reminder of the at- 
tendant who had brought the note. 
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“In a minute,” replied the major, as he 
made one of his funny, stiff-kneed skips 
to meet the ball which came flying in his 
direction. He managed to catch it on the 
hop, and sent it far beyond bounds, the 
feat eliciting loud shouts of applauding 
laughter. The hero was complacent; he 
had evidently done something —he did 
not know what, but it allowed him another 
pause. So he looked at the note, and the 
racket dropped from his hand. The deep 
lines of his visage, which had almost dis- 
appeared in his boyish enjoyment of the 
game, became suddenly prominent in the 
expression of alarm which took the place 
of smiles. 

“Gracious powers! I have put the let- 
ters into the wrong envelopes ! ” 

He looked with anxious inquiry into the 
bright, flushed face of Miss Carroll. No, 
she had heard nothing yet. He begged 
that she would excuse him, as he was 
obliged to hasten up to the house —a 
message of importance had come for him, 
and he had no alternative but to curtail 
the happy privilege of being her partner 
during the rest of the game. Then, to 
the attendant: “ Tell Mrs. Elliott I shall 
be with her immediately. Hurry, like a 
good fellow.” 

The man bowed and departed. The 
major wiped his brow as he followed, at 
first with quick steps, but soon more slow- 
ly. He was trying to collect his thoughts, 
and to comprehend the possibilities of the 
dilemma into which he had fallen. 

“ She must have got the letter intended 
for Mrs. John; and in that case, what has 
become of the others? This ¢s a mess. 
The thing seemed to be so easy to settle ; 
only a little explanation required, and all 
would have gone smoothly as ever; and 
now — who knows what mischief may 
come of my idiotic bungling!” 

He had never before found himself in 
such a desperate position ; but he promptly 
resolved to take the straight way out of it. 
He would at once explain his mistake, 
ask forgiveness, and trust to Mrs. Joseph 
Elliott’s good sense and good nature to 
keep her silent about the matter which 
had been accidentally revealed to her. 

Accordingly, he entered Mrs. Joseph’s 
boudoir with a dejected air, but with the 
firm step of one resolved to do his duty at 
any cost. He found the lady standing by 
her writing-table, with cheeks flushed and 
eyes uncomfortably bright with excite- 
ment. She held an open letter in her 
hand. She was a plump, fair woman, with 
soft, pretty features, and rather small gray 
eyes. She was easy-going and good-tem- 
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pered to a degree, because she had a 
supreme dislike to be bothered about any- 
thing ; but, like these easy-going people in 
general, once she was roused, she held 
obstinately to the idea which possessed 
her, and would not be convinced by any 
argument that a mistake had been made 
and that indignation was uncalled for. 

“T regret having been obliged to call 
you away from your amusement, Major 
Dawkins,” she said, controlling her voice 
with an evident effort; “but here is a let- 
ter of a most extraordinary nature, which 
has apparently reached my hands without 
being intended for them. If I am not 
very much mistaken, I believe you can 
give me some explanation of its contents.” 

“My dear Mrs. Elliott,” the major an- 
swered nervously, “I gathered from the 
note I received on the lawn that some 
blunder had been made. Allow me to 
assure you ‘@ 

“ Don’t you think it would be as well if 
you looked at the letter before you pro- 
ceed further?” was Mrs. Joseph’s cold 
interruption. “I wish to know if this 
was written by you; and if it was, I shall 
understand how to proceed.” 

The major held out his hand for the 
letter; but Mrs. Joseph laid it on her 
desk and held it down, as if unwilling to 


trust it out of her hand. He glanced at 


the paper and groaned. It was not neces- 
sary to read more than the first words. 
As he had expected, the letters had some- 
how got into the wrong envelopes. 

“Yes, this was written by me, but it 
was not intended for you.” 

“Of course not,” she exclaimed with a 
slight hysterical laugh. 

“T really do wish you would allow me 
to explain; there is a mistake —a cruel 
blunder ——” 

“T shall seek my husband and ask hm 
to explain.” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t. 
nothing whatever to do with it. 
would allow me % 

“ But I shall not allow you, Major Daw- 
kins, to say another word. You, having 
made this mistake, wish to screen your 
friend. But that will not do for me. 
Whatever you may have to say must be 
spoken in his presence.” 

“If you would only allow me 

She bowed contemptuously, and passed 
out of the room, leaving the major stand- 
ing with eyes and mouth wide open in 
hopeless bewilderment. He clasped his 


He has 
If you 


” 


brow, stared at the door and at the desk | 


where the letter had lain. 


“Why did I not snatch it from the fool- | 
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ish woman, and so compel her to hear me ? 
What mischief have I done! I must get 
those letters back at any cost. I must 
see both the Elliotts and explain. They 
must undérstand — they must excuse me, 
for they know my eagerness to serve them, 
I must get hold of Joe before she sees 
him.” And he hurried away in search of 
his host. 

The letter which caused so much com- 
motion contained nothing more terrible 
than this :-— 


“ My DEAR FRIEND, — Let me implore 
you to act with more consideration to- 
wards Mrs. E. The incident which vexes 
you is capable of the simplest explana- 
tion; and if you persist in your present 
unreasonable suspicions, there is no say- 
ing what havoc you may make of _ 
own and other people’s happiness. 1| un- 
derstand the whole position, and will be 
glad to set things right—as I believe it 
is now in my power to do as soon as we 
meet, if you will only confide in me. 
Yours faithfully, A. DAWKINS.” 


This letter had been intended for Mr. 
John Elliott, a morbidly nervous and sus- 
picious man, and it had been placed in an 
envelope addressed to Mrs. J. Elliott, 
Todhurst. Such a blunder was most irri- 
tating ; but after all, it could be explained, 
and the good-nature which had prompted 
his action could not be misunderstood. 

He had himself received a letter in- 
tended for another fellow, although bear- 
ing his (the major’s) address in full on 
the envelope. He had even received an 
epistle from a man of education and intel- 
ligence, in which the writer, instead of 
putting down his own signature, had writ- 
ten the name of the addressee. It was 
not such a very uncommon blunder for a 
person who was sending off a number of 
missives ina hurry. The salve of these 
reflections afforded only momentary relief 
to the poor major’s disturbed conscience. 
The instances of blunders such as he had 
perpetrated had occurred on trivial occa- 
sions, and afforded merriment to all par- 
ties when discovered. But in his own 
case, the happiness of half-a-dozen people 
was involved, and he was stung by re- 
morse for his carelessness, whilst feeling 
that he was walking in a dense fog of 
confusion. 

As the major was rushing in the direc- 
tion of the stables, in the neighborhood 
of which he was most likely to find his 
horse-loving host at that time of day, he 
was pounced upon by a troop of young 
Elliotts. He was a special favorite with 
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the young folk — for who so young as he 
when amongst them? He was saluted 
with a chorus of invitations to different 
games ; and it was a little time before he 
could impress upon them the fact that he 
could not join them, as he had very seri- 
ous business with their father. Where 
was he? 

He was half deafened by the variety of 
responses, all spoken simultaneously : “I 
saw him near the duck-pond ; come along, 
major.” “He’s in the orchard.” “ He’s 
looking at the new mare in the meadow.” 
“He’s giving physic to Tally-ho in the 
stable.” 

In desperation, the major pranced off 
at random. There was a brief pause 
among the young folk; then, struck by 
the idea that their friend was only making 
fun after all, they gave the view-halloo 
and followed in full chase, girls and boys 
competing to be first to run down the 
quarry. The major in his gay tennis suit, 
now somewhat disarranged, panting and 
flushed, followed by the merry troop, was 
like a big schoolboy playing at hare-and- 
hounds —the hare getting very much the 
worst of it. 

“ Major Dawkins — Major Dawkins!” 
called a lady who was standing in his path 
as he approached her. “ Do, please, stop 
playing with the children; I want to speak 
to you.” 

t was Mrs. John Elliott of Arrowby. 

The major, even if politeness had not 
compelled him to obey, was very glad to 
halt. He could not have run much far- 
ther. The children were around him ina 
moment, clinging to his sleeves, and laugh- 
ing in gheatel tthengh. 

“My dears,” said the major, gasping 
for breath, “1 really am in earnest. I do 
want you to let me off to-day.” 

“And I have something particular to 
say to the major,” added Mrs. John, as 
she took the gentleman’s arm and led him 
away from the disappointed group. 

Mrs. John was a lady endowed with the 
blissful nature which without effort can 
under any circumstances realize the spirit 
of the old saw, — 


A merry heart goes all the way, 
A sad tires in a mile-a. 


She seemed to be always laughing; she 
was as fond of bonbons as a child; and 
although turned thirty, she was still one 
of those “ giddy young things ” who quite 
innocently find great satisfaction in at- 
tracting the attention of men’s eyes. She 
did not try to do this by extravagance of 
dress, although it obtained special care. 
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Indeed, she did not try at all; but her 
blithe, frank ways magnetized men, and 
she was alike to all, old or young, hand- 
some or otherwise. It had, therefore, 
caused much amazement that she should 
have given her hand to John Elliott. Had 
she mated with his cousin Joseph, the 
burly, jovial, red-haired, fox-hunting squire 
of Todhurst, the fitness of things would 
have been appreciated. But John! — it 
was incomprehensible. 

He was the antithesis of his cousin; 
bilious, sallow, narrow-chested, and with 
stooping shoulders. He had no interest 
in field-sports ; he did not keep more than 
ten acres of his land under his own man- 
agement; but he was strict with his agent 
and tenants about rents. He was a dil- 
ettante archeologist, a dilettante book- 
hunter, and a dilettante philanthropist. 
He believed that he was in earnest. He 
regarded his wife as a jewel so precious 
that every one envied him the possession ; 
and when he came to understand that 
people wondered why she had married 
him, he began to wonder too, and the re- 
sult was much mental torture. He was 
conscious that she might have had a much 
more suitable mate, and that conscious- 
ness rendered him the more jealously 
fond. She, although at moments incensed 
at his folly and want of faith, maintained 
her good spirits and retained her good 
looks. 

“ Now, major,” she said in her sprightly 
way, as soon as they had got beyond ear- 
shot of the children, “I want you to tell 
me all about this mysterious note you 
have sent me. I can guess that you mean 
my husband by ‘our mutual friend.’ But 
who is the ‘lady,’ and what is the non- 
sense to which you ask me to pay no 
heed?” 

The major absolutely groaned inwardly ; 
for he knew by her allusions that his 
worst fears were realized, and she had got 
the note intended for Nellie. So, then, 
each of the three letters had been deliv- 
ered to the wrong person! Confound 
that hurry — confound that fellow Hollis, 
who had been the cause of it by his mis- 
chievous interference with the hair-dye. 
Had it not been for that incident, the 
major was convinced he could never have 
made such a gross mistake as this. And 
here was the happiness of a household 
imperilled by a bottle of hair-dye ! 

“It may be monstrously absurd to oth- 
ers,” groaned the miserable Dawkins; 
“but to me it is monstrously distressing.” 

“What is so absurd and at the same 
time so distressing?” inquired Mrs. John 
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gaily, restraining within due bounds her 
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{very much. I must learn the rest from 


inclination to laugh at the extraordinary | John himself. Here are some friends 


contortions of his features. 


| coming — I do not wish them to see me in 


“ My dear madam, I assure you, it is all this anxious state. We can have a chat 
a stupid and most lamentable mistake on | in the afternoon.” With a bow she walked 


” 


my part. That letter 

“7 am quite satisfied that it is a mis- 
take,” she interrupted. “ Pray, do not feel 
any uneasiness on that account, and do 
not bother about the letter. But, concern- 
ing the lady, I should like to know some- 
thing, and you promise here to tell me.” 
She held the unlucky letter open in her 
hand. 


“ My DEAR FRIEND,” it ran — “ That 
is the most appropriate form of address 
for me to use on the present occasion, 
which is in my eyes an important one. I 
beseech you to give no heed whatever to 
any nonsense you may hear about our 
mutual friend and a certain lady. There 
is not the slightest foundation for it, and 
of that I shall convince you immediately 
after my arrival at Todhurst. Believe me, 
your most faithful servant, 

“ ALFRED DAWKINS.” 


“You were never intended to receive 
that letter,” ejaculated the major with a 
resolute effort to pull himself together. 

“T am sure my husband did not intend 
it,” she rejoined, smiling confidentially ; 
“but I thank you for putting me on my 
guard against idle rumors. It was your 
duty to do so, as the friend of the family, 
and I for one am grateful. But it was 
scarcely necessary; for although John is 
peculiar in some ways, I have perfect 
confidence in his discretion, and know 
that he is incapable of entangling himself 
with any lady, except through others mis- 
understanding one of his philanthropic 
crazes. Ah, I see what it is,” and here 
her expression changed from that of half- 
indifferent curiosity to one of serious in- 
terest. “He has been kind to some 
wretched creature, and she is trying to 
take advantage of him. That is what you 
mean by warning me not to heed any non- 
sense I might hear. Thanks, thanks! I 
must go at once and relieve his mind of 
any uneasiness as to my views of the 
case.” 

The major had endeavored several 
times to interrupt her without avail. Now, 
when he saw her turning quickly away, 
he cried vehemently: “Stop, my dear 
madam; you are quite wrong — you mis- 
understand the whole affair. Do give me 
time to tell you exactly what is the 
matter.” 

“TI know enough, major; thank you 


quickly away. 

He would have followed, but was ar- 

rested by a musical voice calling: “ Major 
Dawkins, I wish particularly to speak to 
you.” 
, He turned, and beheld Nellie Carroll 
advancing hurriedly towards him. Her 
face was flushed, her eyes bright with in- 
dignation, and her sharp, firm step betok- 
ened that she was in a temper. Behind 
her was Stanley Maynard, looking troub- 
led, and evidently trying to persuade her 
to refrain from some rash action. 


CHAPTER II. 
WORSE AND WORSE. 


THE major fervently wished that the 
ground would open and swallow him. 
Here was a third lady to pacify and to 
convince that a mistake had been made. 
He could see that she was in a more exas- 
perated state even than Mrs. Joseph, and 
likely to be as blind as Mrs. John. The 
complication was becoming utterly bewil- 
dering, and he felt that his brain would not 
endure much more of it. How could such 
simple letters as his— made studiously 
cautious in their statements — evoke suc 
wildly erroneous interpretations? He 
would rather have faced a whole battal- 
ion of mutinous Sikhs or infuriated Af- 
ghans than have had to go through the 
— interview with this beautiful 
girl. 

As soon as she reached the major’s 
side, she clutched his arm as if it were 
that of her natural protector, and turned 
sharply upon Maynard: “ Now, sir, will 
you leave me alone? Major Dawkins will 
conduct me to my aunt, and will, if nec- 
essary, protect me from your importuni- 
ties.” 


“ But, Nellie, I only want to know what 


is my fault. How have I given you cause 
for treating me in this way?” pleaded 
Maynard. “I am positive that none can 
exist except in your own imagination. I 
am sure the major- will tell you that it is 
not fair to condemn a man without hear- 
ing his defence —without even telling 
him what he is accused of.” 





“If you are a gentleman, you will de- 
fer further discussion of the subject un- 
| til you see my aunt, Mrs. Joseph Elliott.” 
| Had they been alone the lover would 
| doubtless Fen acted differently ; but to 
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have such words addressed to him in the | 
presence of another man left no alterna- | 
tive. He bowed and retired, hurt and| 
angered by this injustice of his betrothed. | 
Whatever her reason for this outburst 
might be, he was resolved that it should 
be promptly explained. He was a straight- 
forward young fellow, and not one to rest 
for a moment in doubt as to the meaning 
of her conduct. 

The brief scene had closed before the 
major could find his voice. “Call him 
back,” he said agitatedly—*“call him 
back before it is too late.” 

“I certainly will not,” replied the lady, 
with a movement of the head as if about 
to look behind, suggesting that she half 
hoped to see him still following. But he 
was not. 

“Then I must. I cannot allow you to 
distress yourself and a fine fellow like 
that in consequence of my blunder.” 

She stopped and faced him with an ex- 
pression of supercilious wonder. By this 
little movement she could look without 
appearing to turn for the purpose of look- 
ing whether or not Maynard had really 
obeyed her. “I do not understand you, 
Major Dawkins,” she said with a faint 
note of chagrin in her musical voice — 
for Maynard really was not in sight. 

“Of course you cannot. How could 
you? The letter you have got was not 
meant for you. I wrote it to another lady, 
and I beg you to give it back to me, so 
that no further mischief may come of 
it.” 

“Another lady! Then I am zo¢ the 
only one he thinks of?” (She was quot- 
ing from the letter.) “Oh, Major Daw- 
kins, this is too much. Please let me go 
to the house, and do not say another word 
about it until I have had time to recover 
and to think.” 

The majar stood aghast; he had put his 
foot init again. ‘“ But you are taking me 
up in quite a wrong way. Certainly you 
are the only one Maynard thinks of ; but 
he is not the man referred to in the letter. 
Do give it back to me ; and when you are 
calmer, everything will be explained.” 

He pleaded very earnestly; but his ob- 
ject was defeated by the ingenuity on 
which he had congratulated himself. He 
had mentioned no names in any of the 
epistles. The mind of each lady on read- 
ing the one she received naturally fas- 
tened upon the man in whom she was most 
interested, and the major’s excited at- 
tempts at explanation failed to make the 
error clear to them. Their unreasonable- 
ness was painful to him; and if he had 
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been less anxious about remedying his 
error, he would have laughed at it. 

“For whom, then, was the letter writ- 
ten?” asked Nellie, her indignation now 
turning against the major, as she reflected 
how cruel and how foolish Stanley May- 
nard would think her if she had accused 
him of falsehood on no other ground than 
that she had received a misdirected letter 
from a friend. “I must insist upon an 
answer.” 

“You really must not insist upon my 
telling you. I accept all the blame ; and 
it would be another wicked blunder on 
my part to give you my friend’s name.” 

“Tn that case, I must decline to return 
the letter until we are in the presence of 
my aunt and Mr. Maynard. Meanwhile, 
I need not trouble you to escort me to 
the house.” Nellie walked proudly away ; 
but the poor girl was ready to cry with 
vexation and with regret for the hastiness 
of temper which had characterized her 
conduct towards Stanley Maynard. In 
the moment of repentance, however, came 
the remembrance of the words which had 
distracted her. “I want to save you” 
(wrote the major) “from a grave misun- 
derstanding.” (“ Very kind indeed,” she 
interjected.) “He who is, I know, dear- 
est to you, thinks o#/y of you. Consider 
his impulsive nature, and pardon his tem- 
porary aberration.” (‘ What could that 
mean, if not that he had been making love 
to somebody else?” she asked bitterly. 
Had she not herself seen how havafacedly 
he flirted with Mrs. John, until she had a 
tiff with him on the subject? If he could 
dare so much before her eyes, what might 
he not do when unchecked by her pres- 
ence?) “Be merciful to him,” the note 
proceeded, “as hitherto, and you will have 
your reward. I mean to take the first 
available opportunity of talking to him 
after my arrival at Todhurst, and am con- 
fident that he will be promptly brought to 
reason.” 

Was not that enough to rouse the spirit 
of any girl who had proper pride, which 
means self-respect? Nellie thought in her 
anger that it was more than enough. No 
doubt the major had talked to him, and 
having brought him to reason, was now 
anxious to screen him by telling her that 
it was all a mistake — that the letter had 
been intended for somebody else! But 
she was frightened by this conclusion. 
Surely the major could not tell a deliber- 
ate falsehood! He might not have meant 
to do so, and yet do it in the excitement 
of the moment, in order to soothe her. 
That must be the way of it; and what an 
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indignity that it should be necessary for a | 
friend to plead for her with the man to | 
whom she had promised her hand! 

Her thoughts alternated between the | 
hope that it was all a mistake and the fear 
that it was not. So she went to her room, | 
cried, had a headache, and excused her- 
self from joining the family at luncheon. 

The major was out of breath and out of 
patience as he gazed helplessly after the 
retreating form of Nellie Carroll. Nobody 
would listen to him; everybody seemed 
determined to believe that he had entered 
into a diabolic conspiracy to wreck the 
happiness of the house of Elliott. What 
on earth could there be in any of his let- 
ters to cause such a commotion, even 
when they had got into the wrong hands? 
He had assured every one that there was 
only a misunderstanding, and he had 
promised all round to set it right. But 
they would not give him a chance. He 
had a good mind to order Hollis to pack 
up for the next train to London. That, 
however, would be cowardly, and he was 
not a coward. He would see the thing 
out to the bitter end. He lifted his head 
with an air of resolution, and the bitter 
end he saw at that moment was repre- 
sented by the wealthy spinster, Miss Eu- 
phemia Panton. She was standing at a 
little distance, glaring at him severely 
through her gold-rimmed fince-nez. The 
major had reason to believe that he had 
found favor in her eyes, and he thought 
with intense relief: ‘“ Well, here is some- 
body at last who will give me a word of 
sympathy, and talk sensibly with me.” 

She, too, had reason to believe that she 
had found favor in the major’s eyes, and 
was pleased accordingly. But on the 
present occasion, as he tripped hopefully 
towards her (he tripped somewhat less 
gracefully than usual, on account of his 
recent excessive exercise), she made no 
responsive movement; the pznce-nez was 
not lowered, and the severe expression 
remained. She had been observing him 
pleading with all the ardor of a lover to 
Miss Carroll; and she had no doubt what- 
ever of the meaning of his evidently eager | 
speech; he was in love with the minx, 
and he had been only pretending to care | 
for Miss Euphemia! No lady can submit | 
to be trifled with in matters of affection, 
and least of all ladies who have arrived at 
what may be called the “ undiscovered 
decade” in feminine history. She had | 
passed into that realm of mystery, and 
was indeed one of its oldest inhabitants ; 
and when nature would have lifted her out 
of it into the peaceful land of resigned 
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old-maidenism, she sought the aid of art 
in order to keep her place in the still 
hopeful region. She availed herself of 
the modern elixirs of youth, and flattered 
herself that she did so with complete suc- 
cess. She, at their first meeting, noted 
that the major trafficked with the same 
beneficent powers. He on his side made 
a similar observation regarding her. 
Strange to say, this fact constituted a 
bond of sympathy between them; but 
Miss Euphemia believed that the major 
was unaware of her secret, and he was 
satisfied that she had no suspicion of his ; 
whilst each pitied the other for not being 
more expert in the use of dyes and cos- 
metics. Thus they became special friends, 
and found so much pleasure in each oth- 
er’s society, that a matrimonial climax 
seemed not improbable, the lady having a 
sufficient dowry to dispose satisfactorily 


of the important problem of ways and . 


means. 

“Thank goodness, you are here, Miss 
Panton,” exclaimed the major in the full 
confidence of her sympathy in his miser- 
able position. “I have got myself into a 
most abominable mess by an act of stupid- 
ity which, although reprehensible, is ex- 
cusable.” 

The lady answered not a word. She 
was nearly a head taller than he, and she 
continued to survey him through her 
glasses as if he had been some zoological 
specimen. 

He had been hot enough before ; he was 
chilled to the marrow now. He could 
scarcely believe his senses. Would she, 
too, desert him in this crisis ? 

“Miss Panton,” he stammered, “I 
hoped — that is, I believed that you would 
show me some consideration. I suppose 
Mrs. Joseph has been speaking to you ; 
but if you will only listen to a few words 
of explanation, you will understand me.” 

“] think, Major Dawkins, I have to-day 
observed enough on the tennis-lawn and 
here, to enable me to understand you per- 
fectly without Mrs. Joseph Elliott’s assist- 
ance or yours.” The words were icicles. 
She dropped her Jince-nez and walked 
away. 

The major was speechless. He trem- 
bled or shivered with dismay. Lifting a 
hand to his brow, he felt the hoods of cold 
perspiration on it, and at the same mo- 
ment the gong sounded for luncheon. 
Good heavens! Horrible idea! —the ef- 
fect of all this excitement and perspira- 
tion must be to change the color of his 
hair! And true enough it was beginning 
to show a marked shade of grey-green at 
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the roots. He must get to his room to 
repair the damage before he appeared at 
theluncheon table. “ Desperate ills need 
desperate remedies.” 

Luncheon at Todhurst was, except in 
the hunting season, like the family gather- 
ing of other days, when the midday meal 
was the chief one. There were blithe in- 
terchanges of the morning’s experiences, 
pleasant intercourse with some of the 
elder members of the nursery, and a 
homely ease which was not always found 
at the late dinner, when formal company 
manners had to be assumed, so faras they 
could be in the genial presence of Squire 
Elliott. All this was changed on the fatal 
day on which the major’s misdirected let- 
ters had been delivered. The squire sat 
at one end of the table, evidently in an ill- 
humor; his spouse, Mrs. Joseph, at .the 
other end, doing her best not to show the 
wrath which was in her bosom. Mrs. 
John was suppressing her natural gaiety 
and desire to make fun of the whole party, 
whilst she was pathetically earnest in her 
endeavors to soothe the perturbed spirit 
of her lord. The latter was irritable and 
gloomy, accepting her attentions most un- 
graciously. Stanley Maynard ate and 
looked as if he were savagely devouring an 
enemy. Miss Euphemia sat like a post, 
playing with her knife and fork rather than 
eating. Nellie was not present. 

The major was late in taking his place, 
and was flustered in consequence, even 
more than he might have been under the 
circumstances. He felt the gloom which 
pervaded the place, and he was made pain- 
fully conscious of the fact that he was the 
cause of it. He was generally regarded 
as an acquisition to any party, for he had 
a special knack of setting conversations 
“going, amore useful quality than that 
which constitutes a “good talker.” The 
latter demands everybody’s attention, and 
bores the greater part of his audience ; 
the former enables everybody to speak, 
and thus produces the agreeable feeling 
of self-satisfaction in having personally 
contributed to the enjoyment of the hour. 

With desperate heroism, he endeavored 
to break the spell which tied the tongues 
of his companions. He told one of his 
best stories, the point of which had never 
failed to set the table in a roar of laugh- 
ter. Lugubrious grimaces were the only 
response. He tried another anecdote, 
with the same result. He descended to 
the lowest depths of convivial intercourse ; 
he propounded a conundrum, and the 
eldest of the girls immediately answered 
it with the addition of the galling com- 
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mentary, “I knew that long ago.” In 
his present condition of absolute helpless- 
ness, he wished to goodness the child 
would remember another conundrum, and 
give it for his benefit, if not for that of the 
company. Probably she would have done 
so, had not the mother’s eye been upon 
her, suggesting the austere maxim, “ Chil- 
dren should be seen, not heard.” 

The major took another tack. He put 
questions to his host about the moors, 
about the horses, about the hounds, and 
about the cause of Tally-ho’s illness — 
any one of which topics would at another 
time have started the squire into a gallop 
of chat. He would have compared the 
seasons as affecting the moors for twenty 
years past; he would have detailed the 
pedigree and merits of every horse in his 
stables; he would have repeated endless 
anecdotes about the hounds; and as to 
the illness of Tally-ho, he would have gone 
into the most minute particulars as to its 
cause, his treatment, and the probable 
result. 

But on this day all was in vain. The 
major’s suggestive queries were responded 
to by “Don’t know,” “ Much the same 
as usual,” “ Hope for the best,” and “I 
dare say the brute will come round.” 

When they rose from the table, the 
major thanked heaven that this trial was 
over. The squire, with a curious min- 
gling of awkwardness and suppressed ill- 
temper, utterly opposed to his habitually 
jovial manner, acvanced to his unhappy 
guest: “I want to see you in the library 
in about half an hour,” he said, and walked 
out of the room. 

« “That’s a comfort,” thought the major. 
“T shall have a man with some common 
sense to hear me.” 

Meanwhile, he would have liked to speak 
a few words of consolation to Maynard ; 
but that gentleman met his advances with 
somewhat repellent politeness. 

“If you want to speak to me about the 
trouble you have made between Miss Car- 
roll and me, you will have ample opportu- 
nity to do so when we meet in the library,” 
he said, and strolled out to the lawn to 
seek the soothing influence of a cigar. 

Then the major wished to discharge the 
duty he had so rashly undertaken, which 
was to bring the morbidly suspicious John 
Elliott to reason. He was only now real- 
izing the difficulty of the task; and he 
presently had a decisive indication that it 
was likely to be one he could not accom- 
plish. He had barely uttered half-a-dozen 
words of his well-intentioned admonition 
which was to precede his explanation of 
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“the incident,” when John Elliott peev- 
ishly interrupted him: “I have promised 
not to discuss this subject until we are in 
the library.” 

So, he was to meet the three of them. 
So much the better; they were men, and 
they would give him a patient hearing. 
Still, he would have liked a little private 
talk with John Elliott before the meeting 
in the library, which was assuming the 
character of a sort of court-martial. There 
were things to say to him which could 
only be uttered when they were convers- 
ing confidentially. For instance, he could 
not say to him before others : “ You have 
been accusing Mrs. John of behavior un- 
becoming your wife ; you have magnified 
the circumstance of her allowing young 
Maynard to kiss her under the mistletoe 
last Christmas, until you have come to be- 
lieve that every time she says a friendly 
word to him or smiles on him, she is false 
to you. You have even gone so far as to 
think of employing a private detective to 
watch them. Now, my dear friend, do get 
all that confounded nonsense out of your 
head. Remember that she has known 
Maynard from his boyhood ; and although 
she is not old enough to be his mother, 
she still looks on him as a boy, and he re- 
gards her as an elder sister. She is nat- 
urally frank, and naturally treats him with 
more frankness than she does other men. 
You know thatshe long ago set her heart 
upon making a match between him and 
Nellie Carroll, both being suitable in every 
respect; and she has succeeded. What 
do you think will happen if your absurd 
fancies get wind? Why, there will be a 
general rupture—a split in the camp 
which may separate the young folk, and, 
possibly, you and Mrs. John, who has 
been and is devoted to you.” 

There, that would have brought him to 
reason, if he had a scrap of sense left. 
But it could not be spoken in the presence 
of others. Very likely, suspicious John 
would ask him how he came to know all 
this, and the question would be trouble- 
some —a thousand times more trouble- 
some since all the letters had got into the 
wrong hands. The one for John Elliott 
had reached Mrs. Joseph, instead of the 
simple intimation of the date of the ma- 
jor’s arrival; that for Nellie had been 
delivered to Mrs. John, and Mrs. John’s 
to Nellie. It was awkward. 

“As to the question,” the major re- 


flected, “I got the information from Matt | 


Willis, the brother of Mrs. John; and he 
made me promise not to mix him up in 
the affair. He got the information from 





John Elliott himself, who complained to 
his brother-in-law about the way his wife 
was carrying on with Maynard. Matt had 
an unconquerable antipathy to family 
squabbles, and would not interfere; but 
thinking that something should be done 
to shut John up before serious harm came 
of his insane suspicions, he asked me, as 
the friend of the family, to put things 
right. Like a fool, I consented; and the 
blame of all the trouble falls on me! Am 
I to blame? Stop a minute. By Jove! 
it is John Elliott who is the author of the 
whole mischief, and I’ll tell him so.” 
Greatly consoled by the discovery that 
he was not the original culprit in causing 
what promised to be a serious breach in 
the relationships of valued friends, the 
major was prepared to face the court-mar- 
tial before which he was presently to 
stand. Ay, and he would have no non- 
sense about the affair. He would tell 
Squire Joseph bluntly that Mrs. Joseph 
had taken possession of a letter which 
did not belong to her. He would tell 
Maynard to go and speak to Nellie, and 
assure her, as he had done, that she had 
misinterpreted the letter she had received, 
even if it had been intended for her; and 
he would tell John Elliott that he must 
either speak to him in private, or take the 
consequence of his speaking in the pres- 
ence of the squire and Stanley Maynard. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
SOME NOTES ON FLETCHER’S “VALEN- 
TINIAN.” 


BY J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


I THINK it was Mr. Swinburne who said 
that Beaumont and Fletcher invented the 
heroic romance. This is an acute remark, 
the right understanding of which will en- 
able us to place these dramatists in their 
proper relation to the best art of the Eliz- 
abethan age. There seems to be no 
reason, in the case of their most interest- 
ing serious plays, why the climax should 
not be quite other than it is. We cannot 
conceive of “ Hamlet” being brought to 
a fortunate conclusion for all parties, or of 
a tragic catastrophe being found for “ The 
Tempest.” But if “A Maid’s Tragedy ” 
had ended happily, while “ Philaster” or 
“A King and No King” had taken a 
tragic turning in the last scenes, little vio- 
lence would have been done to our sense 
of artistic propriety. The reason of this 
is that the conduct of the drama in each 
case is not properly tragic or properly 
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comic, but romantic. In other words, 
these authors did not write plays for the 
sake of a well-wrought plot, or with a clear 
sense of the inevitable in human circum- 
stance, or with the view of developing 
character, but for the sake of an attractive 
tale. The tale itself is often in a true 
sense heroic; and though “ Philaster” 
and “A King and No King” have happy 
endings, while “ A Maid’s Tragedy ” ends 
unhappily, all three plays belong precisely 
to one and the same species, — the species 
of heroic fable dramatically set forth by 
dialogue in acts and scenes. 

Beaumont and Fletcher—if we may 
still be allowed to use these names for the 
work of many hands which bears their 
superscription — were not dramatists so 
much as great dramatic rhetoricians. 
There is dramatic rhetoric, as there is 
poetical rhetoric. The latter differs from 
true poetry in this, that it diffuses where 
it should condense, that it approaches the 
object from outside by description instead 
of penetrating to its core; and also that 
it is not inevitable, not absolutely sincere. 
Dramatic rhetoric has the same leading 
qualities. The dramatic rhetorician rarely 
knows how to be succinct, how to let his 
characters reveal themselves by actions 
and unconscious utterances, how to evolve 
his plot without explaining it by declama- 
tion put into their mouths. Furthermore, 
he is careless of consistency and truth to 
nature in the drawing of his characters, 
incapable of making us feel certain that 
so, and so only, could they have spoken, 
acted, looked, and moved. 

Both these kinds of rhetoric, the poeti- 
cal and the dramatic, form the strength of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. When we have 
once yielded ourselves up to the control 
of what is confessedly less potent than 
the truest dramatic inspiration and the 
highest poetry, we shall acknowledge tnat 
their rhetoric possesses a real charm. 
And what is more, it suits their choice of 
the romantic rather than the strictly tragic 
or comic method. While reading them, 
we experience the pleasure that attends 
impassioned improvisation, the pleasure 
that Bandello’s audience perhaps enjoyed 
in listening to his pathetic or extravagant 
novelle. Thought, feeling, sentiment, lan- 
guage, metre, all the elements of their 
art, are fluid, copious, untrammelled, 
poured forth from a richly abundant vein. 
But the dramatic tension is comparatively 
slack, and the poetic touch comparatively 
tame. 


No other a tee or of the epoch pos- | 
rhetoric so fully. It: 


sessed this power o 





is the distinction of Shakespeare that, 
both as a poet and a dramatist, he was 
free from its defects and did not need its 
qualities ; and this in a lesser degree may 
be said of Webster also. Ben Jonson, in 
his strength and his weakness, is so far 
removed from Beaumont and Fletcher 
that we can hardly compare them. He 
has not the same power to fascinate ; but 
he has far more power to impress and 
subjugate our mind. He takes hold of us 
by means of a quite different faculty, the 
faculty of intellectual vigor, intense cere- 
bration, masculine grasp, artistic purpose 
firmly conceived and conscientiously pur- 
sued. It would be rather with Massinger, 
Shirley, Ford, that Beaumont and Fletcher 
should be matched as rhetoricians of the 
drama; and I think that by fulness, rich- 
ness, and variety of this particular gift, the 
twin playwrights would easily bear off the 
prize. 

One of the marked points about Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s manner, in connec- 
tion with their rhetoric, is that they 
worked like Rossini and the later masters 
of the Italian opera. I mean, they wrote 
out, at full, all the florid fortture which 
the age required for dramatic effect, and 
left no iota of it to the actor’s personality s 
and gesture. They put into the actor’s 
lips every nuance of the situation, so that 
he had nothing to do but to recite volubly 
what they had copiously versified. As is 
the case with Rossini’s melodies, so with 
their rhetorical motives, there is not quite 
the pith and substance to render this 
method enduringly atttractive. Shake- 
speare makes us feel men and women, 
talking, acting; Beaumont and Fletcher 
make us feel them being talked for, pro- 
vided with fluent utterance to describe 
their action. What partially blinded con- 
temporaries and critics like Dryden to 
Shakespeare’s supremacy, was that he 
was contented to adopt the romantic 
style as it had been created by his prede- 
cessors, and they were as yet incapable-of 
discerning the whole difference between 
his use of it and Beaumont’s or Fletch- 
er’s. They could perceive Jonson’s supe- 
riority more easily because his elaborate 
performances were in a sharply contrasted 
style. 

What I have termed dramatic rhetoric, 
as opposed to genuine dramatic poetry, 
betrayed Beaumont and Fletcher into 
their most serious faults as playwrights. 
Its want of absolute sincerity led them to 
violate truth, propriety, and probability, 
both in their fables and their characters. 
Sudden and unaccountable conversions to 
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good from evil, and vice versd, like Hip- 
polyta’s in “ The Custom of the Country,” 
or Boroski’s in “ The Loyal Subject; ” 
inexplicable reconcilements at the ends of 
plays, the most infamous people being 
taken into favor and pardoned, like Fred- 
erick in “ A Wife for a Month;” mere 
tricks to deceive the audience and pre- 
pare a surprise, like Polydore’s feigned 
death in “The Mad Lover,” —all these 
devices to protract a plot or to wind up a 
story, to amuse or to astonish, at the ex- 
pense of ethical and artistic fitness, be- 
long to rhetoric, which is unconscientious 
in the use of means, and indifferent to 
the necessity of preparing effects by 
proper and natural gradations. To the 
same cause may be ascribed their almost 
invariable habit of overdoing moral situ- 
ations. They make brave generals, like 
Memnon in “ The Mad Lover,” proclaim 
their own valor in language which would 
be exaggerated on the lips of a panegyr- 
ist. Their virtuons women vaunt their 
chastity in language which suggests fa- 
miliarity with the brothel. Thus, too, 
they cannot refrain from “ volleys of exe- 
crations and defiances,” cannonades of 
protestations. What French critics call 
emphase is forever spoiling the effect of 
their most passionate scenes. It seems 
that they were compelled to surcharge 
each motive by inability to exhibit the 
motive clearly and precisely. They re- 
semble those imperfect writers who ex- 
pand a paragraph because they have not 
force, concision, mental pithiness enough 
to say their say in a sentence. 

A more legitimate field for the displa 
of dramatic rhetoric, and one to whic 
they were extremely partial, is casuistry. 
Upon honor, chastity, loyalty, marriage, 
upon the right and wrong of duelling, 
upon the advantages and disadvantages 
of travel, and so forth ad infinitum, their 
discussions are luminous and eminently 
interesting. They succeed in debating 
dramatically without falling into the foren- 
sic tone which spoils this kind of cas- 
uistry in Euripides. Their characters, 
however they may spit fire and belch 
forth fury, seldom condescend to nagging. 

Their true strength was shown in plan- 
ning some elaborate situation, like the 
finale of an opera act, carefully prepared, 
long drawn out, introducing the main 
agents of the drama. These situations 
are always set forth with admirable but 
prolix oratory. Into the full effect of 
such dramatic climaxes, we, who only 
read them, can but dimly see. They must 
have intoxicated an audience whose eyes 
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were satiated with the groupings of prac- 
tised actors, and whose ears were de- 
lighted with the declamation of honeyed 
eloquence. That audience hardly per- 
ceived the thinness of the stream of po- 
etry, the oftentimes miserable absurdity 
of the plot, or the occasional impropriety 
of the part assigned to a chief character. 
The sustained psychological coherence 
and the perfection of single scenes, in 
which Shakespeare had no rival, were 
hardly missed by them. They were fasci- 
nated by the linked sweetness of Beau- 
mont’s verbal music, by the glitter of his 
rapidly changing light and shadow of 
emotion. Furthermore, they were warmed 
with passion, and the passion, though 
diluted, was vehementand various. They 
were interested in casuistical questions 
and scruples of honor, analogous to those 
which their own lives yielded. They were 
touched and melted by sentiment and ro- 
mance, beyond the scope perhaps of their 
experience, but yet upon the plane of their 
habitual attitude toward life. 

All these considerations taken together 
go far to explain why the attractive and 
many-colored, but essentially inferior dra- 
matic work of Beaumont and Fletcher 
took so strong a hold upon the imagina- 
tion of the age as almost to eclipse the 
fame of Shakespeare. Notonly in regard 
to casuistry, but also in many other points, 
it might be compared with that of the 
great Greek dramatic rhetorician, Eurip- 
ides ; and we know that Euripides, though 
the least excellent, was for centuries the 
most popular of the three Attic tragedians. 

The tragedy which I have selected to 
illustrate these general remarks is one 
that may with safety be attributed to the 
sole hand of Fletcher, and which ranks 
among the finest of his compositions. 
Founded upon actual events in the life of 
Valentinian III., it presents the facts of. 
history in a romantic spirit, partly in order 
to increase the interest of the fable, and 
partly to secure unity for what would oth- 
erwise have been a disjointed plot. The 
principal actors in the drama are Valen- 
tinian and his wife Eudoxia, the Roman 
general Aécius, Maximus and his wife 
Lucina, together with a crowd of servile 
creatures, male and female, used by the 
emperor in his pleasures and addicted 
basely to his service. For the further- 


ance of the action, Fletcher has introduced 
some Roman soldiers, of no historical im- 
portance, and further allusion to whom is 
not here necessary. 

The first act, as is common with the 
more skilful craftsmen of the great En- 
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glish period, blocks out the plot with 
masterly precision. In the first scene a 
dialogue between Valentinian’s four base 
ministers lays bare the character of the 
emperor, and unfolds the plot which he 
has laid for Lucina. The second scene 
introduces Lucina herself, and shows with 
what constancy she resists the flatteries 
and blandishments of the court ladies sent 
to corrupt her mind. Only, in depicting 
this Roman ideal of matronly chastity, 
Fletcher, with his wonted coarseness of 
taste, has touched on very slippery ground. 
Balbus, it is true, reports that when he 
hinted in her ears how easily the emperor 
might play the part of Tarquin to her — 


She pointed to a Lucrece that hung by, 
And with an angry look, that from her eyes 
Shot vestal fire against me, she departed. 


This is fine. But upon Lucina’s own lips 
the dramatist ought never to have put 
such words of double meaning as the fol- 
lowing, addressed to Phorba and Ardelia : 


I perceive ye: 
Your own dark sins dwell with thee! and that 
price 
You sell the vege | of modest wives at, 
Run to diseases with your bones! 


In the third scene we learn the charac- 
ters of Maximus and Aécius, and their 
several dispositions toward the emperor 
sunk in his vices. Maximus is hot with 
indignation, excusing the disloyalty of the 
nations and the mutinous spirit of the 
army by Valentinian’s own intolerable con- 
duct. Aécius, who suffers no less deeply 
on account of the degradation of the em- 
pire, preserves his ‘loyalty intact. The 
high-flown conception of kinghood which 
marks the Jacobean drama finds noble 
expression in this speech : — 


Yet remember, 
We are but subjects, Maximus; obedience 
To what is done, and grief for what is ill done, 
Is all we can call ours. The hearts of princes 
Are like the temples of the gods; pure in- 
cense, 
Until unhallowed hands defile those offerings, 
Burns ever there; we must not put ’em out, 
Because the priests that touch those sweets 
are wicked; 
We dare not, dearest friend, nay, more, we 
cannot, — 
Whilst we consider who we are, and how, 
To what laws bound, much more to what law- 
giver ; 
Whilst majesty is made to be obeyed, 
And not inquired into; whilst gods and an- 
els : 
Make Boe a rule as we do, though a stricter, — 
Like desperate and unseasoned fools, let fly 
Our killing angers, and forsake our honors. 





Valentinian himself is next brought in 
view, hearing from the lips of Aécius 
what the soldiers say against him, the 
peril of his throne, and the unworthy part 
which he is playing on the world’s stage. 
There is no want of candor now in the old 
general, who had lately spoken with such 
submissive reverence of the divinity that 
doth hedge a king. Fletcher draws this 
emperor as rather weak than utterly bad ; 
he is alawless young man with the making 
of a tyrant in him. 

The first act having thus presented the 
chief characters and outlined the plot, the 
second act brings on the business of the 
play. Valentinian gains at dice the ring 
of Maximus, by means of which he in- 
tends to bring Lucina to the palace, and 
there to effect forcibly what the arts of 
his sycophants had failed to compass. 
The second and third scenes are employed 
in throwing further light upon Lucina, who 
goes unwillingly to court at the exhibition 
of her husband’s ring, and in developing 
the situation between Valentinian, his 
generals, and the half-rebellious army. 

Scenes 4, 5, and 6 of Act II. and Scene 
1 of Act III. are closely linked together 
in one rhythm of imaginative presenta- 
tion ; all the emotions of thrilling expec- 
tation, pathos, tragic passion, and pro- 
found pity being successively called forth, 
and presented with the dramatic rhetoric 
which I have qualified as the chief note 
of Fletcher’s art. It is a very masterly 
example of his power to sustain a care- 
fully prepared situation, and to prolong 
its interest by the gradual heightening of 
romantic incident. In the first of these 
connected scenes Lucina enters the great 
hall of the palace, attended by her two 
waiting-women, and received by Chilax. 
In the next she passes to an inner apart- 
ment, still more sumptuous, where two of 
Fletcher’s sweetest lyrics, sung to music, 
greet her ears. Lovely as are these songs 
in themselves, they possess a peculiar and 
almost plaintive beauty in their dramatic 
context; for never surely was the seduc- 
tiveness of wanton pleasure more airily 
and delicately insinuated. ‘ 


Now the lusty spring is seen; 
Golden yellow, gaudy blue, 
Daintily invite the view. 
Everywhere on every green, 
Roses blushing as they blow, 
And enticing men to pull; 
Lilies whiter than the snow, 
Woodbines of sweet honey full : 
All love’s emblems, and all cry, 
‘* Ladies, if not plucked, we die.”” 


Then again : — 
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Hear, ye ladies that despise 
What the mighty Love hath done ; 
Fear examples, and be wise; 
Fair Calisto was a nun; 
Leda, sailing on the stream 
To deceive the hopes of man, 
Love accounting but a dream, 
Doted on a silver swan; 
Danie, in a brazen tower, 
Where no love was, loved a shower. 


But Lucina, when she is asked how she 
likes the song, only replies, — 


I like the air well; 
But for the words, they are lascivious, 
And over-light for ladies. 


Then Balbus displays a heap of jewels, 
thrown about in rich profusion, for her 
acceptance. She passes them by, and go- 
ing forward, is met by Valentinian’s la- 
dies strewing rushes in her honor : — 


Where is this stranger? Rushes, ladies, 
rushes ! 


Rushes as green as summer for this stranger ! 


At this point the men retire, her wait- 
ing-women are withdrawn, and Lucina has 
perforce to accept the proffered hospital- 
ity of the court ladies. They take her 
onward into a third chamber, where the 
door closes on her; and when again it 
opens, Valentinian appears to the sound 
of soft music, leading her by the hand, 
and advancing up the stage, alone with 
her at last. Now she knows, what she 
had always feared, that the ring of Maxi- 
mus had been used as a lure to bring her 
to her ruin. She pleads for her honor, 
appealing to the sacredness of Cesar, to 
her husband’s services, kneeling upon the 
ground to crave for pity :— 


You are Cesar, 
Which is, the father of the empire’s honor; 
You are too near the nature of the gods 
To wrong the weakest of all creatures, women. 


But all is vain, and when this act closes 
we know that poor Lucina’s doom will be 
accomplished. 

There are few instances of dramatic 
rhetoric finer than the succession of these 
three scenes, ascending to a tragic cli- 
max through so many stages of prepara- 
tion. It may, however, be questioned 
whether the full effect was realized on the 
London stage in the first years of the sev- 
enteenth century, for there everything was 
left to the imagination; and though the 
purest dramatic poetry gains rather than 
it loses by simplicity of presentation, 
what I have called dramatic rhetoric is 
specially adapted to magnificence of mise 
en scéne. In one of our great modern 
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theatres, the Scala at Milan, for example, 
a proper spectacular gradation might be 
obtained by means of drop-scenes raised 
successively, until, in the last scene, the 
whole stage lay open to its depth, and 
Valentinian, entering with Lucina from 
the bottom, should advance to the foot- 
lights for their dialogue. This device, 
and this alone, it seems to me, could visi- 
bly convey the impression of Lucina’s 
passage from room to room through the 
sinful splendors of the palace surrounded 
by meretricious enticements to the ear 
and eye, beleaguered by the false blan- 
dishments of men and women bent on her 
destruction, until at last she is left alone 
with her all-powerful betrayer—an im- 
pression which, in reading the play, is 
almost overpowering. 

The interval between Acts II. and III. 
suffices for the deed of darkness done in 
some secluded chamber. When the cur- 
tain rises again, we learn from the lips of 
Proculus and Chilax that all is over, and 
are prepared for Valentinian’s re-entrance 
with Lucina. Her tone of pleading is now 
changed to one of grave rebuke and fiery 
accusation. Fortunately for Fletcher’s 
fame, in this difficult passage he has just 
avoided his usual temptation to make a 
heroine scold or utter things beneath her 
dignity. He came very near so doing, 
however, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing quotations. Lucina’s first words are : 


As long as there is motion in my body, 
And life to give me words, I’ll cry for justice! 


In answer to this speech Fletcher found 
for Valentinian the strongest line in the 
whole play, a line which, for dramatic in- 
tensity, might be classed with some of 
those keen, pungent single lines in Web- 
ster and Taverner, — 


Justice shall never hear you; I am justice. 
Then she breaks out : — 


Wilt thou not kill me, monster, ravisher ? 

Thou bitter bane o’ th’ empire ; look upon me, 

And if thy guilty eyes dare see these ruins 

Thy wild lust hath laid level with dishonor, 

The sacrilegious razing of this temple, 

The mother of thy black sins would have 
blushed at, 


Behold, and curse thyself! The gods will 


find thee, 

(That’s all my refuge now), for they are right- 
eous: 

Vengeance and horror circle thee! The em- 
pire, 


In which thou liv’st a strong continued surfeit, 

Like poison will disgorge thee ; good men raze 
thee 

Forever being read again but vicious ; 
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Women and fearful maids make vows against 
thee ; 
Thy own slaves, if they hear of this, shall hate 


thee; 

And those thou hast corrupted, first fall from 
thee; 

And, if thou let’st me live, the soldier, 

Tired with thy tyrannies, break through obe- 
dience 

And shake his strong steel at thee! 


The accent of rhodomontade and railing, 
the emphase of which I spoke, is felt here ; 
but, notwithstanding this, Lucina’s abuse 
compares favorably with that of Boadi- 
cea, Edith in “Rollo,” and Evadne in 
“ The Maid’s Tragedy.” It was not likely 
that Valentinian ma. 7 be moved by that ; 
he makes, on the contrary, cynical avowals 
of his satisfaction and ample promises for 
the future, sustaining his imperial dignity 
with sentences like these, — 


Know I am far above the faults I do, 
And those I do, I am able to forgive too. 


Then, finding her still ‘cold as crystal,” 
he leaves the wronged woman face down- 
ward on a couch, where she is discovered 
by her husband and Aécius, who have 
meanwhile come to court. 

The thread of dramatic interest, already 
spun to such a length, is now prolonged 
upon a finer and more thrilling cord of 
tension. The two generals extract from 
Lucina, by signs and mute avowals rather 
than by spoken words, what has _hap- 
pened, and learn that she is resolved to 
die like Lucrece. Maximus says little to 
break this resolution; and with tender 
farewells to the wretched lady, dignified 
in her humiliation, they send her home 
to perish. One of the most touching of 
those melodious passages, which Cole- 
ridge called Fletcher’s “ musical inter- 
breathings,” occurs here in a speech by 
Maximus : — 

Go, Lucina; 
Already in thy tears I have read thy wrong, 
Already found a Cesar: go, thou lily, 


Thou sweetly drooping flower! Go, silver 
swan, 
And sing thine own sad requiem! Go, Lu- 


cina, 
And, if thou darest, outlive this wrong. 


Aécius now remains with his friend, striv- 
ing to temper a mood that verges upon 
madness; and while they are thus occu- 
pied Lucina’s waiting-woman enters with 
the news that she has died of grief. 


When first she entered 
Into her house, after a world of weeping, 
And blushing like the sunset, as we saw her: 
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** Dare I,’’ said she, ‘‘ defile this house with 


whore, 
In which his noble family has flourished?” 
At which she fell, and stirred no more. . . . 
That is only just passable. For Fletch- 
er’s sake let us refrain from suggesting 
any comparison with Giovanni’s words on 
his mother’s death in “ Vittoria Corom- 
bona.” Yet it must be admitted that he 
has shown more reserve than is usual with 
him throughout the scene. Few words 
are wasted either by Aécius or Maximus 
upon a fact which needs no amplification 
to enforce its pathos. 

Lucina’s death cuts the tragedy of “ Val- 
entinian ” in half. The second part exhib- 
its Fletcher’s weakness as a dramatic poet. 
He has only arrived at the commencement 
of the third act, and he is bound, accord- 
ing to his own conception of the play- 
wright’s art, to carry the story forward 
without allowing the interest of the audi- 
ence to cool. But he has already ex- 
hausted his finest vein of romantic poetry, 
and has displayed his force as a rhetorical 
dramatist in its fullest vigor through the 
long-drawn scena of Lucina’s betrayal and 
heartbroken death. In continuation of 
the previous motive, it is true that he will 
have to bring poetical justice down upon 
the emperor ; but this is insufficient for a 
five-act tragedy. Therefore he begins to 
develop a new series of exciting incidents 
out of the character of Maximus. Hith- 
erto we have known Maximus only as a 
bluff soldier, less tolerant than his wise 
and world-worn friend Aécius towards the 
vices of Valentinian. He must now be 
employed, first through the natural pas- 
sion of revenge, and afterwards through 
the superadded passion of a vulgar out 
tion, to supply a secondary motive for the 
plot, which otherwise would languish. It 
is the doom of Fletcher as a dramatic 
rhetorician, lacking the genuine dramatic 
inspiration, that he cannot convince us of 
the necessity of what ensues from the 
evolution of these two passions in the 
previously uncolored character of the pro- 
tagonist Maximus. 

History supplied the playwright with the 
following events. Valentinian III. mur- 
dered the general Aécius with his own 
hand, then outraged the wife of Petronius 
Maximus, and finally was killed by the 
orders of Maximus, who, after this assas- 
sination, assumed the imperial purple, and 
compelled Valentinian’s widow, Eudoxia, 
to become his consort. Fletcher, in order 
to give unity to his plot, inverted the order 
of these incidents. He sought the main 
tragic motive in the outrage upon Lucina 
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and the revenge of Maximus; but wishing 
to combine this with the murder of Aécius, 
he resorted to the expedient of making 
Maximus the treacherous instigator of 
that crime. Aécius, represented as the 
bosom friend of Maximus, stands in the 
way of his vengeance, for Maximus well 
knows that nothing will induce the loyal 
general to sanction an attempt upon the 
emperor’s person. He therefore flings 
love and honor to the winds, and forges a 
letter which rouses Valentinian’s suspi- 
cions against his faithful subject. Aécius, 
after scenes of protracted Roman elo- 
quence, falls on his own sword, and when 
he is dead Maximus, playing a part similar 
to that of Antony in “Julius Cesar,” in- 
duces Aretus and Phidias, the great gen- 
eral’s lieutenants, to revenge his death on 
Valentinian. They succeed in adminis- 
tering poison to the emperor, having se- 
cured an honorable exit out of life for 
themselves by suicide. Fletcher obviously 
put forth all his strength to make the 
scene of Valentinian’s death in agony, 
taunted by Aretus, terrific. But those 
who are curious to compare dramatic 
rhetoric with true dramatic intensit 
should read that scene side by side wit 
Brachiano’s death-scene in “ Vittoria Co- 
rombona,” and with the last speeches of 
Shakespeare’s “ King John.” Valentinian 
screams in his torment :— 


Oh, gods, gods! Drink, drink! Colder, 
colder 

Than snow on Scythian mountains! Oh, my 
heart-stings ! 

Danubius I’l] have brought thorough my body, 

And Volga on whose face the north wind 
freezes. 

I am an hundred hells! an hundred piles 

Already to my funeral are flaming ! 

Shall I not drink?. .. 

By Heaven! 

I’ll let my breath out, that shall burn ye all, 

If ye deny me longer! Tempests blow me, 

And inundations that have drunk up king- 
doms, 

Flow over me and quench me! 


These frenzies, put together from suc- 
cessive speeches, are striking. But they 
will not stand beside King John’s — 


There is so hot a summer in my bosom 

That all my bowels crumble up to dust; 

I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 

Upon a parchment, and against this fire 

Do I shrink up... . 

Poisoned — ill fare; dead, forsook, cast off ; 

And none of you will bid the winter come, 

To thrust his icy fingers in my maw; 

Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 

Through my burn’d bosom; nor entreat the 
north 





To “— his bleak winds kiss my parched 
ips, 
And conten me with cold. 

Afterall these deaths, Maximus reflects 
upon the general ruin he has wrought. 
His thirst for vengeance has been satis- 
fied, but at the expense of his friend’s be- 
trayal and murder, and by the sacrifice of 
two brave Romans more. It is necessary 
to rehabilitate him in the opinion of the 
audience; and this Fletcher feebly at- 
tempts to do by making him express a 
rhetorical desire to join Lucina and Aécius 
in Elysium. That, however, is but mere 
bravado ; and his next thought is how to 
grasp the empire. He secures the good- 
will of the army, and then prevails upon 
Eudoxia to-become his wife, pretending 
that he has waded through treason, treach- 
ery, and murder —nay, the undoing of 
Lucina also—to the throne for love of 
her. She submits in appearance, and at 
a great public banquet crowns him with 
the imperial wreath. But the wreath is 
poisoned, and he dies amid the acclama- 
tions of “ Hail, Cesar!” with the Bacchic 
melodies of “God Lyzus, ever young,” 
sounding in his ears. 

The incurable fault of “ Valentinian ” as 
a tragedy is now apparent. It lies in the 
inadequate motives provided for the action 
of Maximus after Lucina’s death. Up to 
that date, Fletcher had suggested nothing 
in his character which prepares us for the 
fraud he works on Aécius in order to se- 
cure his revenge ; and no sooner have we 
condoned that baseness on the hypothesis 
that grief had maddened him, than we are 
per y to accept the intrusion of ambition 
into his nature, and the outrageous in- 
decency of his feigned avowals to Eudoxia, 
with even less of explanation. In one 
word, Maximus, upon whom the whole 
conduct of the drama turns, has been 
wantonly and cynically used as a mere 
machine for evolving a succession of 
stirring scenes. The romantic playwright, 
the rhetorical dramatist, is content to 
sacrifice psychological coherence, proba- 
bility, and the facts of history, for the sake 
of a magnificent but insufficiently devel- 
oped series of effects. 

It would be unfair to stigmatize Beau- 
mont and Fletcher as the only, or indeed 
as the chief, sinners in this respect amon 
our early playwrights. When the English 
drama settled into its romantic form, after 
the attempts made by the authors of 
“ Gorboduc” and others to mould it on a 
classical type, it was already committed to 
the dramatization of stories ; and stories, 
so long as they presented striking situa- 
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tions and a fable of exciting interest, were 
welcomed without due regard for their 
artistic suitableness to tragic presentation. 
In an Italian novella, ill-developed mo- 
tives and psychological incoherences of 
all sorts were excusable or passed un- 
noticed,*the narrator dealing lightly with 
his material, and holding the attention of 
his audience only for the brief space of 
half an hour or so. But these defects, 
when transferred to the exacting sphere 
of the drama, which demands more de- 
tailed working out of character and a 
firmer grasp upon causation, became 
glaringly apparent, and formed the main 
source of weakness in the tragedies of 
nearly all our playwrights. It is only be- 
cause Beaumont and Fletcher possessed 
such brilliant gifts in rich abundance, and 
because they adorned their romances 
with such delightful eloquence, falling 
only just short of the higher poetry and 
the more poignant dramatic imagination, 
that I have submitted the composite work 
which passes under their joint names to a 
seemingly severe criticism. On a future 
occasion I hope to express some views 
upon the several shares which these two 
admirable playwrights and their numerous 
collaborators took in the mass of plays 
ascribed to them. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE TERRIFIC DICTION. 


Wuo now reads Johnson? At times 
we will read about him, when some one of 
our great geniuses good-naturedly lectures 
on the poor dead bones. Here and there 
one will furbish up a dull page with one 
of those historic impertinences, those ex- 
ercises in tossing and goring (the phrase 
is Bozzy’s) which will sometimes prompt 
the ungrateful thought, how much does 
the memory of Samuel Johnson owe of its 
enchantment to distance? But to read 
him — to read those writings which were 
once as the voice of an oracle : “‘ The Ram- 
bler” (“Pure wine, sir!” said the old 
man) and its successors, “ The Adventur- 
er” and “The Idler;” or “ Rasselas;” 
or “The Vanity of Human Wishes ” 
(which gave Sir Walter Scott, as he 
vowed, more pleasure than any other 
poetical composition he knew) ; possibly 
even the “ Lives of the Poets ” — that, we 
suspect, is a task very few of us have a 
mind for now, 

It is not perhaps surprising. The qual- 
ities which attract readers to-day were not 
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Johnson’s ; and his is not a name of that 
pre-eminent lustre with which readers with 
a care for their literary reputation must at 
least profess to be familiar. His capital 
distinction as a writer is one not now uni- 
versally prized — the distinction of com- 
mon sense. Even his criticisms, grossly 
and provokingly unjust as they so often 
are, at their very worst, as has been well 
said, mean something, which does not 
seem to have been invariably the first aim 
among critics of later times. But when 
this distinction has been duly set to his 
credit, there remains little, if anything, 
likely to bring Johnson into fashion again. 
“ Rasselas,” to be sure, is as empty of in- 
cident and as full of talk as any modern 
novel; and were the Happy Valley in 
Kensington, and Imlac an art-critic or a 
magazine-philosopher, the tale might still 
serve. But the local coloring (to use one 
of our pretty, popular phrases) puts it so 
hopelessly out of court. Those impossi- 
ble Abyssinians! As well expect to be 
stirred by the passage of the Vapians 
through the equinoctial of Queubus! 
And for the “ solemn yet pleasing ” humor 
which Macaulay found in those reflections 
on the passing scene which the old man 
sent out week by week from his lonely 
ong (a sort of writing which one might 

ave fancied likely still to keep fresh), 
that is least of all to our taste. Solemn 
enough in truth should we find it. He 
prided himself on writing trifles with dig- 
nity; but that is not the way we have 
decided that trifles should be written. 
Nay, on this side he seems himself to 
have anticipated the verdict of posterity. 
“ As it has been my principal design,” he 
confessed in the Rambler’s farewell to his 
readers, “to inculcate wisdom or piety, I 
have allotted few papers to the idle sports 
of the imagination. Some, perhaps, may 
be found of which the highest excellence 
is harmless merriment; but scarcely any 
man is so steadily serious as not to com- 
plain that the severity of dictatorial in- 
struction has been too seldom relieved, 
and that he has been driven by the stern- 
ness of the Rambler’s philosophy to more 
cheerful and airy companions.” That is 
enough; and we pass on to the cheerful 
and airy company that Count Paul Vasili 
and others of his kidney provide for us — 
companions who, at least, cannot say with 
the Rambler that they have “never com- 
plied with temporary curiosity,” and that 
in their writings “no man can look for 
censure of his enemies or praise of him- 
self.” 

It is not then surprising that Johnson, 
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as a personality probably the most famil- 
iar to us of all dead men, should yet re- 
main one of the Great Unread. Yet it is 
apity. Though the world he looked on 
was a narrow and a bounded world, within 
its limits his vision was exact and keen. 
One cannot say of him that he “saw life 
steadily and saw it whole ;” yet the side 
of life he knew he saw steadily enough, 
and judged acutely. It is when (in vain 
concession to those who fretted under his 
dictatorial instruction) he travels out of 
his familiar round to laugh, somewhat 
hoarsely, at the whims of a world he was 
neither of nor among, that he becomes 
really tedious. To borrow a well-known 
metaphor of his own, it is like a dos walk- 
ing on his hind legs; it is not well done, 
but we marvel that it is done at all. The 
question of precedence between him and 
Addison was a favorite subject of discus- 
sion in his own day. Futile as they al- 
most always are, no question of compari- 
son between two writers was ever so futile 
as this. Though handling the same class 
of subjects, and employirg the same form, 
+he method of Addison and the method of 
Johnson are as far apart as the method of 
Thackeray and the method of Dickens. 
A glance at those papers in which the 
Rambler and his fellows have essayed 
to tread in the footsteps of the Spectator 
will show the dullest reader how wide a 
gulf separates the creator of Sir Roger de 
Coverley from the creator of Squire Blus- 
ter. Cut his words anywhere, said Emer- 
son of Montaigne, and they will bleed. 
One may say the same of any page of the 
Coverley papers. They are as fresh, as 
full of life to-day as on the morning they 
were sent to the press, and it is hard to 
conceive that the day will ever come when 
that rich humanity will be still and cold. 
Turn over the pages which tell the tale of 
the Busys and of the Club of Antiquaries, 
and one might fancy oneself at Cairo un- 
wrapping the mummy of that Pharaoh 
whose heart was hardened not to let the 
children of Israel go. It is the same with 
the more imaginative papers, the allego- 
ries and tales and fantastic pieces gener- 
ally ; with the story of Hilpah and Shalum 
compared with the story of Aningait and 
Ajut, or the transmigration of Pug the 
monkey compared with the Revolution of 
a Garrett. But most striking of all is the 
contrast between those papers in which 
Addison played with his inimitable grace 
- and lightness round the humors of fash- 
ion, of female fashion especially, and 
those in which Johnson, with a hand 


heavy as the bludgeon which was to an- 


swer the threats of the author of “ Ossian,” 
essayed to dissect the manners of a so- 
ciety which he came to know only late in 
life and then but very superficially. Sir 
John Falstaff, as Macaulay happily says, 
never wore his petticoats with a worse 

race. And no one, it must in fairness 

e owned, could have been more conscious 
of this than Johnson himself. Reams 
have been written on Addison since the 
“ Lives of the Poets ” were published, but 
never has his peculiar charm been more 
pertinently praised than in the pages there 
devoted to him. It is impossible to read 
from the paragraph beginning, “ As a de- 
scriber of life and manners,” to the end, 
without feeling sure that so acute and just 
a critic must have felt his own withers not 
a little wrung. 

But there was one phase of humanity 
which Johnson knew to the finger-tips. 
The changes and chances of a literary 
life, its foibles and its vanities, its sorrows 
and its pleasures, he knew as hardly one 
before or since has known them to record 
them. The strange sad story of Grub 
Street he had by heart from the first page 
tothe last. It was familiar to him both by 
learning and experience. Literary biogra- 
phy was his favorite reading, and naturally 
enough this was the subject on which he 
wrote best. There are still, let us hope, a 
few to whom the “ Lives of the Poets ” 
are not all unknown; but buried here and 
there among the unexplored pages of “ The 
Rambler,” and its still less remembered 
successors, are many papers treating of 
the same subject, and treating it with a 
fund of good sense, of wisdom, of pity, 
and of humor which’it is sad to think no 
one now finds it worth his while to draw 
upon. Familiar as we all profess to be 
with the great fact that human nature re- 
mains the same always through all the 
— modes of its expression, it might 
still astonish, and might possibly even 
humiliate, the triumphant young geniuses 
of our day to find how much in common 
they have with their fathers who bore 
them. Grub Street is pulled down; its 
place knoweth it no more; but though on 
an ampler stage, and by players more re- 
splendently bedizened, the mixed drama 
of comedy and tragedy that went on be- 
hind those dingy walls goes on still. It is 
to these papers that we must turn to find 
Johnson at his best. When satirizing, 
never malicious even when most palahelly 
true, the vagaries of authors, or of their 
natural enemies, the critics, he is on his 





own oo, Different as the manner 
would have been, Addison himself could 
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hardly have bettered the “ Account of an 
Author travelling in Quest of his own 
Fame,” or “ The Author’s Art of praising 
Himself.” And he is never, we say again, 
malicious, as Pope was; he makes no 
universal war on Grub Street. He never 
laughs at the ignorant or the dull merely 
for their ignorance or dulness. It is 
against vanity and presumption and affec- 
tation and insincerity that his pen is 
pointed, and even then more, as the phrase 
goes, in sorrow than in anger. “ Igno- 
rance or dulness,” he says, “ have indeed 
no power of affording delight, but they 
never give disgust except when they as- 
sume the dignity of knowledge, or ape the 
sprightliness of wit.” 

One of these papers has a special and 
curious significance for us. The thirty- 
sixth number of “The Idler” might in 
other words have been written yesterday. 
It is hard, indeed, not to fancy that the 
spirit of prophecy must have perched on 
the old man’s quill, and inspired him to 
write not for his time only, but for our own 
as well—nay, like Shakespeare, for all 
time. Was ever a generation more rich 
than this in what he (from whom, in de- 
spair of a fit paraphrase, we have made 
free to borrow the title) has so happily 
styled the terrific diction? “There are 
men who seem to think nothing so much 
the characteristic of a genius as to do 
common things in an uncommon manner ; 
like Hudibras, to tell the clock by algebra ; 
or, like the lady in Dr. Young’s satires, fo 
drink tea by stratagem ; to quit the beaten 
track only because it is known, and take 
a new path, however crooked or rough, 
because the straight was found out be- 
fore.” With such a text he would be a 
dull dog indeed who could not find mat- 
ter for a sermon to-day! 

Very few of our readers probably have 
a copy of “ The Idler” on their shelves ; 
not many more, we suspect, are likely to 
be at the pains of procuring one at our 
recommendation. We shall save, there- 
fore, much time and trouble (which all are 
surely ready to save on any terms) by at- 
tempting some small exposition of the 
purpose of this most pertinent essay. 

After starting with the tolerably evident 
assumption that the mearesé way to truth 
is the dest, the teacher goes on to say: 
“Every man speaks and writes with in- 
tent to be understood ; and it cam seldom 
happen but he that understands himself 
might convey his notions to another, if, 
content to be understood, he did not seek 
to be admired; but when once he begins 
to contrive how his sentiments may be 
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received, not with most ease to his reader, 
but with most advantage to himself, he 
then transfers his consideration from 
words to sounds, from sentences to peri- 
ods, and, as he grows more elegant, be- 
comes less intelligible.” Then are shortly 
classified some ot the species of authors 
whose “labors counteract themselves.” 
There is “the man of exuberance and 
copiousness, who diffuses every thought 
through so many diversities of expres- 
sion, that it is lost like water-in a mist; ” 
there is “ the liberal illustrator, who shows 
by examples and comparisons what was 
cody seen when it was first proposed ; ” 
and “the stately son of demonstration, 
who proves with mathematical formality 
what no man has yet pretended to doubt.” 
Lastly comes the author of a style which 
has for its first purpose to disguise evi- 
dent truths in such a way “ that a man will 
as easily mistake his own positions, if he 
meets them thus transformed, as he may 
pass in a masquerade his nearest ac- 
quaintance.” This particular = of 
writing is more explicitly described. “It 
may be called the ¢errific, for its chief 
intention is to terrify and amaze; it may 
be termed the repulsive, for its natural 
effect is to drive away the reader; or it 
may be distinguished, in plain English, 
by the denomination of the dugdear style, 
for it has more terror than danger, and 
will appear less formidable as it is more 
nearly approached.” Then follow some 
samples of this sort of eloquence from a 
book then lately published, “ Letters on 
Mind,” by a writer whose name survives 
only in afoot-note. To offer any of these 
to our readers would be indeed to send 
owls as wonders to Athens. But the con- 
clusion of it all deserves to be quoted. 
“This, my dear reader, is very strange; 
but though it be strange, it is not new; 
survey these wonderful sentences again, 
and r Bn will be found to contain nothing 
more than very plain truths which, till this 
author arose, had always been delivered in 
plain language.” 

One would not, as we have said, have to 
cast about very far to find in our current 
literature examples in abundance of the 
various styles. Illustrious examples, in- 
deed, of nearly all of them have lately 
been provided by a writer who, many as 
the ways are in which he has distin- 
guished himself, has not yet chosen to 
distinguish himself by discovering the 
nearest way to truth. Above all writers 
of his day Mr. Swinburne has been pre- 
eminently “the man of exuberance and 
copiousness ;” and above all the volumes 
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that he has published, in prose and verse, 
his last perhaps displays those qualities 
in their richest profusion.* 

The volume is for the most part made 
up (as sO many now are, more’s the pity) 
of various critical disquisitions that have 
been aired before in sundry quarters 
where such things abound. Nothing Mr. 
Swinburne has written has ever missed 
the public ear, or could miss it; one may 
disagree with him, but one must hear him. 
These articles are sure to have been read 
at first hand by all who care for that sort 
of writing, and some of them, at least, have 
been freely discussed, both then and 
since. It is not, therefore, our intention 
to repeat an already more than twice-told 
tale; to deprecate Mr. Swinburne’s con- 
tempt for Byron or to re-echo his praise 
of Wordsworth; to follow him through 
the dark unsavory maze in which all must 
lose themselves who still wish to verify 
the guilt or the innocence of Mary Stu- 
art; or to take a seat on the bench be- 
side him as he sums up on the rival claims 
of Lord Tennyson and De Musset. To 
criticise Mr. Swinburne’s criticisms is 
hardly, indeed, one man’s work. No two 
living men can have read so much and so 
widely. And then, his qualities as a critic 
are so well known. His likes, so cordial, 
and so catholic; his dislikes, equally 
catholic and even more cordial; his un- 
rivalled command of language; his won- 
derful keenness of vision alternated with 
an obliquity more wonderful still. Every 
quality that a critic should have is his, — 
and mixed with each, alas! is something 
of every quality a critic should not have. 
To borrow a metaphor from his own po- 
etry, readers who essay to follow him 
through the perilous paths of his critical 
wanderings are like those “weak ships 
and spirits” in his “Garden of Proser- 
pine :” — 

They drive adrift, and whither 
They wot not who make thither. 


No attempt, then, will here be made to 
examine any of the critical judgments ex- 
pressed in this volume; but from it we 
shall venture to take an illustration or 
two of a phase of the terrific diction not 
included in Johnson’s category, by the use 
of which Mr. Swinburne does more to 
counteract himself than any other writer 
of our time. It is not (again to borrow 
his own words) “the positive worth and 
actual weight of his message” that we 


* Miscellanies, by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
London, 1886, 





propose to consider so much as “the 
method of its delivery.” 

The power of judging himself is one of 
the rarest and most precious possessions 
of a writer; the possession of this power 
in a very remarkable degree (as all who 
have read his letters will know) was, for 
example, one of the most striking of the 
many striking gifts of Keats. What is 
less rare, less precious, yet perhaps even 
more curious, is the power of uncon- 
sciously seeing oneself in others; and of 
all the conspicuous writers of our time 
none have possessed this power so vividly 
as Carlyle and Mr. Swinburne. A little 
thought will enable any one at all con- 
versant with his writings to recall many 
instances of it in the case of the former; 
in the case of the latter there is more than 
one signal instance of it in the present 
volume. 

In the paper on Charles Reade Mr. 
Swinburne touches on what Trollope, with 
happy euphemism, has styled Reade’s 
amazing misconception of the duty of liter- 
ary honesty, a misconception which Mr. 
Swinburne thinks likely to prove more in- 
jurious to Reade’s fame than his “ unhappy 
and ludicrous habit of sputtering at any 
objection taken to any part or feature of 
his work, of yelling and foaming at any 
reflection cast on any one who had the 
fortune or misfortune of his friendship or 
acquaintance.” No one, he says, could 
suppose that Reade’s pilferings were due 
to the “necessity of conscious incompe- 
tence ;” but, he goes on, — 


This does not improve either the morality 
or the comprehensibility of his position; nor 
does it justify, however fully it may explain, 
the rabid virulence of his on those who dif- 
fered from his theory or objected to his prac- 
tice. Strength and plainness of speech are 
thoroughly commendable only when the appli- 
cation of plain terms and strong epithets is so 
manifestly just that no man of common honesty 
and candor will question its justice or its neces- 
sity. To insist on calling a spade a toothpick 
is not more foolish than to insist on calling a 
toothpick a spade. All effect is destroyed, 
all force is withdrawn from the strongest 
phrases in the language, when a critic who 
merely objects to the method or impugns the 
conclusions of an author is assailed in such 
terms as would be simply proper and requisite 
to define the character of a detractor who 
skulks aside or sneaks away from _responsi- 
bility for words which he might be called upon, 
by the force of general opinion or the law of 
literary honor, at once to swallow or to prove. 


And then, in the very next paragraph, 
Mr. Swinburne proceeds to call a tooth- 
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pick a spade in terms which he himself 
has been obliging enough to define : — 


A brainless and frontless trafficker in scan- 
dal, a secret and scurrilous traducer who 
strews insult and scatters defamation in the 
holes and corners of crepuscular and furtive 
literature, behind the backs of men who have 
met with equally contemptuous indifference 
his previous advances and his previous imper- 
tinences, must, if he be a respons ble creature, 
know himself to be, in the eyes of any one with 
any pretension to honor, a person of such 
unspeakably infamous character that every 
foul word or insolent allusion which in con- 
scious security from all chance of reprisals he 
may venture to cast at his superiors does but 
more loudly proclaim him a liar and a slan- 
derer, a coward and acur. Such an one is, 
in homely English, by common consent a 
blacwguard; and a blackguard who invites 
and challenges the chastisement of exposure 
is not less indisputably a blockhead. 


A little yelling and foaming here, sure- 
ly ; but no— “ These, in such a case, are 
terms of scientific definition rather than 
of individual obloquy.” There is but one 
parallel that we know of to this remarka- 
ble statement. In one of John Leech’s 
immortal drawings, a small special con- 
stable during the Chartist Riots of ’48 is 
represented saying to some burly ruffian 
preparing for action: “ Vow, if J kill you 
it’s nothing, but if you kill me, by jingo, 
it’s murder.” 

There are other points about Mr. Swin- 
burne’s method of delivering his message 
on which it were possible to comment, 
still illustrating the commentary from his 
own pages. Whose style, for example, 
had he in his mind when he was writing 
of the “detestable as well as debatable 
land of pseudo-poetic rhapsody in her- 
maphroditic prose”? Did no soft com- 
punction touch him as he characterized 
the Spenserian metre as one which leaves 
some readers, “after a dose of a few 
pages, overgorged with a sense that they 
have been eating a whole hive’s harvest of 
thick-pressed honey by great spoonfuls, 
without one half-pennyworth of bread to 
this intolerable deal of sweet-stuff”? But 
we prefer to keep to the point we origi- 
nally started from—the unnecessary 
strength and directness of the “ scientific 
definitions” Mr. Swinburne selects to 
explain things which really at this stage 
of — intelligence need no explanation 
at all. : 

The age has been often congratulated 
on the great improvement visible in its 
literary manners when contrasted with 
these of its predecessor. In whatever else 
(if in anything) we have gone back, in this 





respect at least we have all, in honest Joe 
age et Sy phrase, gentlefolked — 
It should be so; the newspapers are for- 
ever consoling us with this comfortable 
fact—and giving us such earnest of it, 
too! And yet with this volume before us, 
and some recent freak of Mr. Ruskin’s 
this way still but too fresh in our memory, 
it does seem a little hard to believe that 
our literary state is one of such perfect 
grace. 

Mr. Swinburne has, it is true, been a 
man of war from his youth upwards, and 
though he must now have some “relish 
of the saltness of time,” it is very clear he 
has not lost the joys of battle or forgotten 
his “swashing blow.” “In my younger 
days,” once said the good old Johnson to 
Miss Reynolds, “it is true I was much 
inclined to treat mankind with asperity 
and contempt; but I found it answered 
no good end. I thought it wiser and bet- 
ter to take the world as it goes. Besides, 
as I have advanced in life I have had 
more reason to be satisfied with it. Man- 
kind have treated me with more kindness, 
and of course I have more kindness for 
them.” This does not seem to be Mr. 
Swinburne’s view of things. Yet on the 
whole mankind has treated him not un- 
kindly. True, in his early days there 
were passages between them; but even 
those carping creatures called critics have 
not been altogether unjust to the author 
of “ Atalanta in Calydon ” and “ The Gar- 
den of Proserpine;” they have agreed 
to forget “The Leper,” and they have 
read “ Bothwell.” Mr. Swinburne having 
proved himself so strong, is it not time 
now that he should be merciful ? 

In all seriousness, does Mr. Swinburne 
consider not only how hard he is on us 
(which perhaps might not move him much), 
but how unfair he is to himself, how sadly 
he counteracts his own labors by this ab- 
normal method of delivery? The retorts 
discourteous that two disappointed place- 
hunters may fling at each other across the 
floor of the House of Commons, or in the 
columns of the newspapers, matter noth- 
ing. Your politician is a chartered liber- 
tine, and in their Parliamentary sense 
words and things take a meaning, or a no- 
meaning, of theirown. But in literature it 
is different. Literature has its duties, its 
responsibilities, and the word once written 
abides. Mr. Swinburne could be of much 
service to hisage. His knowledge of liter- 
ature, native and foreign, ancient and mod- 
ern, is immense, and it is all at first hand ; 
he has read it, not merely read about it — 
though that knowledge, too, is his in a 
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surprising degree. His appreciation is as 
vast as his knowledge. All sorts and 
conditions of writers he can find good in; 
in Victor Hugo as well as in Shakespeare, 
in Pope as well as in Keats, in George 
Eliot as well as in Walter Scott. Nor 
was ever man’s appreciation more hearty. 
It does one good in this Alexandrian age 
to hear him rolling out the full tide of 
his praise, till one feels inclined to forgive 
him all his faults, guza multum amavit. 
And when not distracted by prejudice or 
intoxicated by delight, how fine and true 
is his sense of all that is good! Imbed- 
ded and entombed in blocks of shapeless 
and inharmonious burlesque (the expres- 
sion is his own) lies many a rare jewel; 
golden words, happy phrases, flashing a 
ray of light straight to the heart of the 
matter. One might say of him that when 
he treats himself fairly he never praises 
wrongly. In short, let us say it again, 
there is no one quality a critic should 
have of which Mr. Swinburne does not 
own at least some proportion. 

And all these gifts, so useful as they 
might be made now, when criticism is, 
like Mistress Doll, sick of a calm, or, a 
captive Samson, plods its weary round, 


Eyeless, in Gaza, at the mill with slaves, — 


all these gifts Mr. Swinburne wilfully 
makes of no avail by freaks (to give them 
no harsher name) which out-Reade Reade 
himself in the very height of those “un- 
wise and violent extravagances in the field 
of personal or critical controversy,” for 
which he so justly brings the collector of 
“ Readiana” to task. How may we take 
a critic seriously who can gravely assert 
that all who hesitate to confirm his opin- 
ion of Lord Tennyson’s “ Rizpah” must 
be “either cancerous with malevolence or 
paralytic with stupidity ”? Here, in truth, 
is the terrific diction in full flower; for, 
when this wonderful sentence is surveyed 
again, what is it more than that Mr. Swin- 
burne has no high opinion of those who 
differ from him? What good end is 
served by calling the Carlyles “ Thomas 
Cloacinus and his Goody,” because they 
did not appreciate the worth of Lamb’s 
proffered friendship —a blindness which 
surely was its own punishment? Is it 
possible to believe a man an authority on 
the “duty and dignity of self-respect,” 
who can write in these terms of Milton’s 
deplorable readiness to engage with un- 
worthy adversaries ? — 





It is certainly no very dignified amusement, 
no very profitable expenditure of energy or 
time, to indulge in the easy diversion of making 
such curs yelp, and watching them writhe 
under the chastisement which an insulted supe- 
rior may condescend to inflict, till their foul 
mouths foam over in futile and furious re- 
sponse, reeking and rabid with virulent froth 
and exhalations of raging ribaldry. Yet when, 
like those that swarmed at the heels of Mil- 
ton, the vermin venture on all possible ex- 
tremes of personal insult and imputation to 
which dulness may give ear or malice may 
give tongue, a man cannot reasonably be held 
to derogate from the duty and dignity of self- 
respect if he spurns or scourges them out of 
his way. To give these rascals rope is a need- 
less waste of hemp. A spider’s thread, spun 
from the inner impurity of his own venomous 
vitals, will suffice for such a creature to hang 
himself. 


But, in truth, itis no very dignified amuse- 
ment that we are ourselves engaged in, 
and there shall be anend of it. After all, 
what is there to say but, the pity of it? — 
the pity of seeing a writer with (to borrow 
the last popular phrase) such gifts and 
graces voluntarily debasing himself to the 
level of “verminous fellows whom the 
higher Muses at least should be content 
to leave in the native and natural shelter 
of that obscene obscurity which alone is 
proper to such autocoprophagous animal- 
cules as make the filth they feed on.” 
And yet the man who wrote this wrote 
this also of Charles Lamb: — 


In all those qualities which most endear 
his memory to us all he holds really of no man 
but himself. It is impossible merely to like 
him; you must, as Wordsworth bade the red- 
breast whom he saw chasing the butterfly, 


Love him, or leave him alone. 


All men worthy to know him would seem 
always to have loved him in proportion to 
their worthiness, and this inevitable affection 
would seem again to have given them for a 
time the very qualities most wanting to their 
usual habit:of mind. It fixed the inconstancy 
of Coleridge: it softened the austerity of 
Wordsworth. It withdrew for a moment the 
author of ‘*‘ The Friend ”’ from contemplation 
of metaphysics, and the author of ‘‘ The Pre- 
lude’’ from meditation on himself. 


Was ever Lamb praised more finely? 
Reading this, even with the memory of so 
much that is otherwise still fresh, what 
can one say but, “If the rascal have not 
given me medicines to make me love him, 
I'll be hanged !” 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
WILD BEES AND BEE-HUNTING. 

THERE are, it is said, no fewer than 
twenty-seven genera, and one hundred and 
seventy-seven species of bees, natives of 
Great Britain. But one only of all these, 
the Apis millifica, or common honey-bee, 
has been domesticated. Attempts have 
been made with others, especially with the 
bombus, or humble-bee, but without any 
adequate success. 

The frequent mention of honey in the 
Old Testament from the patriarchal ages 
downward, and the description of Pales- 
tine as “a land flowing with milk and 
honey,” may well have raised the question 
whether the honey was obtained from bees 
in a wild condition or in a state of domes- 
tication. The weight of evidence is in 
favor of the former. In the somewhat 
wandering life, as “strangers and _ pil- 
— which many of the patriarchs led, 

ee-culture would have been very incon- 
venient, if not impossible; and as honey 
was to be had in rich abundance simply 
for the seeking, there would be little in- 
ducement to undertake unnecessary cares 
and labors in the domestication of the 
native variety. There is no question, 
however, as to the possibility of inducing 
wild bees to accept domestication. In 
Cashmere and the north of India, the na- 
tives have a simple and ready method of 
doing this. In building their houses, they 
leave cavities in one of the walls having a 
sunny aspect, with a small hole like that 
of a modern hive opening outwards. The 
inner side of the wall is fitted with a frame 
of wood with a door attached. A swarm 
of bees in search of a new home —or per- 
haps the pioneers who are sent, a day or 
two before the actual swarming, to seek 
out a dwelling-place — would be attracted 
by such an “ open door,” and the family or 
army, ten, twenty, or thirty thousand 
strong, would at once take pees. 
The vacant space would soon be filled by 
the busy workers ; and the inmates of the 
house, having access to the store by means 
of the open door, could move a comb or 
two at pleasure, without distressing the 
bees, simply using the precaution of blow- 
ing in as much smoke at the back as would 
cause the bees to fly out atthe front. En- 
glish travellers report having seen the 
operation performed, and the bees quietly 
return when the work was done: The 
plan has been recommended for use in 
this country. It is at least practicable, if 
not necessary. In dwelling-houses there 
might be raha, which would not apply to 
farm-buildings and erections around a 


| country house. Butif man has not utilized 
this plan, the bees themselves have acted 
upon it. An instance of two within the 
writer’s own knowledge may not be unin- 
teresting. 

I was the tenant of Rose Cottage, 
Brenchley, Kent, from 1853 to 1862.- The 
house —which has been considerabl 
altered since — was well adapted for such 
a purpose. The upper parts of the walls 
were formed, as is common in that part of 
the county, externally of tiles on a frame- 
work of wood, and internally of lath and 
plaster. In the cavities there would be 
ample space for large stores of comb and 
honey. A swarm of bees took possession 
of a portion of the front wall, having a 
south-soutn-eastern aspect, entering their 
abode through a crevice between the tiles 
just over one of the chamber windows. 
They held possession for several years, 
and still held their own when I left the 
cottage. As they never swarmed, it is 
almost certain there must have been a 
large collection of honey; but for some 
reason or other, chiefly, no doubt, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of taking the honey 
without injuring the house and exposing 
the whole family to the attacks of the bees, 
I profited in no way by their busy labors. 

Less than ten years ago, when making 
a call at the old farmhouse, Penrhos, 
Lyonshall, Herefordshire, my attention 
was directed to a colony of bees which 
had made a settlement in the upper part 
of one of the walls of the house. I sug- 
gested the removal of a portion of the 
inner wall, and predicted a large “ find.” 
After some time, this advice was acted 
on; but the farmer adopted a plan which 
I should have strongly deprecated — the 
plan of destroying with brimstone the 
entire bee community. The store of 
honey was so great that every available 
keeler and pan in the house was filled, to 
the extent of nearly two hundredweight. 

Two other instances may be cited, as 
reported in the West Surrey Times. One 
is that of an extraordinary “ take ” of honey 
from the walls of the Hautboy and Fiddle 
Inn, Ockham, Surrey. The outer walls of 
the house are about three feet in thick- 
ness, and at the very top of the third 
story a colony of bees had established 
themselves, holding undisturbed posses- 
sion for a number of years. At length 
the innkeeper determined to find out their 
whereabouts. After a diligent search 
under the roof, a piece of comb was found. 
Descending to one of the upper bedrooms, 
chisel and hammer went to work, and a 
square of about two feet was opened in 
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the front wall; here a large mass of comb 
was discovered; and after fumigating the 
bees, about one hundred and_ twenty 
pounds of honey were secured. Another 
and still more extraordinary “take” of 
honey was secured at Winter’s Hall, Bram- 
ley, Surrey, the seat of Mr. George Barrett. 
Some bees had long held possession of a 
space between the ceiling of the coach- 
house and the granary; on effecting an 
entrance, about three hundredweight of 
honey was secured. 

In some countries the honey-bee still 
roams at will and uncontrolled; this is 
notably the case in the western parts of 
the United States and Canada. The dis- 
covery of their natural hives for the pur- 
pose of securing the honey is the calling 
of a class of persons known as bee-hunters. 
A writer of considerable repute thus 
speaks on this subject: “The beautiful 
forests in which we were encamped 
abounded in bee-trees; that is to say, 
trees in the decayed trunks of which wild 
bees had established their hives. It is 
surprising in what countless swarms the 
bees have overspread the far West within 
but a moderate number of years. The 
Indians consider them the harbinger of 
the white man, as the buffalo is of the red 
man, and say that in proportion as the bee 
advances, the Indian and the buffalo re- 
tire. We are always accustomed to asso- 
ciate the hum of the beehive with the 
farmhouse and the flower-garden, and to 
consider those industrious little animals 
as connected with the busy haunts of men; 
and I am told that the wild bee is seldom 
to be met with at any great distance from 
the frontier. ‘They have been the heralds 
of civilization, steadily preceding it, as it 
advanced from the Atlantic borders; and 
some of the ancient (early) settlers of the 
West pretend to give the very year when 
the honey-bee first crossed the Mississippi. 
The Indians, with surprise, found the 
mouldering trees of their forests suddenly 
teeming with ambrosial sweets ; and noth- 
ing, I am told, can exceed the greedy 
relish with which they banquet for the first 
time upon the unbought luxury of the 
wilderness. At present, the honey-bee 
swarms in myriads in the noble groves 
and forests that skirt and intersect the 
prairies and extend along: the alluvial bot- 
toms of the rivers. It seems to me as if 
these beautiful regions answer literally to 
the description of the land of promise, ‘a 





| the flowers with which they are enamelled 


render them a very paradise for the nec- 
tar-seeking bee.” 

A bee-hunt must be a very exciting ad- 
venture, and, as most people would think, 
attended with considerable risk; but the 
ingenuity of the settlers, and especially of 
the bee-hunters, who make a living of the 
business, is equal to the occasion. Let 
us, for the sake of greater brevity, sup- 
pose a case, which is, however, little other 
than a narrative of simple facts. A party 
sets out in quest of a bee-tree —a tree in 
the cavity of which a colony of bees have 
established themselves. The party is 
headed by a veteran bee-hunter, a tall, 
lank fellow, with his homespun dress 
hanging loosely about him, and a hat 
which might be taken fora beeskep. A 
man similarly attired attends him, with a 
long rifle on his shoulder. The rest of 
the party, six in number, are armed with 
axes and rifles. Thus accoutred, they 
are ready for any sport, or even more 
serious business. Reaching an open glade 
on the skirts of the forest, the party halts, 
and the leader advances to a low bush, on 
which he places a piece of honeycomb. 
This is a lure for the bees. In a ver 
short time several are humming about it 
and diving into the cells. Laden with 
honey, they rise into the air and dart off in 
a straight line with almost the velocity of a 
bullet. The hunters watch attentively the 
course they take, and set off in the same 
direction, still watching the course of the 
bees. In this way the tree where the bees 
have made their home is reached. But it 
will often happen, as may be suspected, 
that the bees will elude the sight of the 
most vigilant hunter, and the party ma 
wander about without succeeding in find- 
ing any treasure. Another method is then 
adopted : a few bees are caught and placed 
in a small box with a glass top, having at 
the bottom a small piece of honeycomb. 
When they have satisfied themselves with 
honey, two or three are allowed to escape, 
the hunters taking care to observe the 
direction of their flight and to follow them 
as rapidly as possible. When these bees 
are lost sight of, two or three others are 
set free and their course followed, and 
so on until the identical tree has been 
reached. It sometimes happens that one 
set of bees take an opposite course to 
their predecessors. The hunter knows by 


| this that he has passed the tree, or other- 


land flowing with milk and honey;’ for | wise missed his mark, and he retraces his 
the rich pasturage of the prairies is calcu- | steps and follows the lead of the unerring 
lated to sustain herds of cattle as count-|bees. The sight of the bee is so strong 


less as the sands upon the seashore ; while 


' and keen that it can descry its home at an 
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immense distance. It is a well-ascertained 
fact that if a bee be caught on a flower at 
any given distance south of its home, and 
then be taken in a close box an equal dis- 
tance north of it, the little creature, when 
set free, after flying in a circle for a mo- 
ment, will take a straight course to its 
identical tree. Therefore, the hunter who 
has intelligence, patience, and persever- 
ance on his side is sure to be successful 
in the end. 

It not unfrequently happens that when 
in the immediate neighborhood of the 
tree, the hunter may not be able to distin- 

uish the particular one he is searching 
or from the rest, as the entrance to the 
bee-castle is commonly many feet above 
the ground. He is not then at the end of 
his resources. A small fire is kindled, 
and upon a piece of stone or other suitable 
material made hot, some honeycomb is 
placed ; the smell will at once induce the 
whole colony of bees to come down from 
their citadel, when the hunters proceed 
with their axes to bring down the tree. 
A vigorous writer thus describes the pro- 
ceedings, when the party of hunters had 
traced the honey-laden bees to their hive 
in the hollow trunk of a blasted oak, into 
which, after buzzing about for atime, they 
entered at a hole about sixty feet from 


the oe : “ Two of the bee-hunters now 


plied their axes vigorously at the foot of 
the tree, to level it with the ground. The 
mere spectators and amateurs in the 
mean time drew off to a cautious distance, 
to be out of the way of the falling of the 
tree and the vengeance of its inmates. 
The jarring blows of the axe seemed to 
have no effect in alarming or agitating 
this most industrious community; they 
continued to ply at their usual occupa- 
tions; some arriving full-freighted into 
port, others sallying forth on new expedi- 
tions, like so many merchantmen in a 
money-making metropolis, little suspi- 
cious of impending bankruptcy and down- 
fall. Even aloud crack, which announced 
the disrupture of the trunk, failed to divert 
their attention from the intense pursuit of 
gain. At length, down came the tree with 
a tremendous crash, bursting open from 
end to end, and displaying all the hoarded 
treasures of the commonwealth. One of 
the hunters immediately ran up with a 
wisp of lighted hay, as a defence against 
the bees. The latter, however, made no 
attack, and sought no revenge; they 
seemed stupefied by the catastrophe and 
unsuspicious of its cause, remaining crawl- 
ing and buzzing about the ruins, without 
offering us any molestation.” 
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When the tree had been brought down, 
the whole ge fell to with spoon and 
hunting-knife to scoop out the combs with 
which the hollow trunk was stored. A 
single tree has been known to yield from 
one to one and a half hundredweight. 

“Some of the combs were old and of a 
deep brown color; others were beautifully 
white, and the honey in their cells was 
almost limpid. Such of the combs as 
were entire were placed in camp kettles, 
to be conveyed to the encampment ; those 
which had been broken by the fall were 
devoured on the spot. Every stark bee- 
hunter was to be seen with a rich morsel 
in his hand, dripping about his fingers, 
and disappearing as rapidly as a cream 
-_ before the holiday appetite of a school- 

joy.” 

Not in America alone, but in Africa 
also, the wild bee is an object of pursuit 
by the natives. Even the Hottentots show 
considerable shrewdness in obtaining the 
wild honey. The author of an “ Expedi- 
tion into the Interior of Africa ” thus de- 
scribes an operation of this kind: “ One 
of the Hottentots observed a number of 
bees entering a hole in the ground which 
had formerly belonged to some animal of 
the weasel kind. As he made signs for 
us to come to him, we turned that way, 
fearing he had met with some accident.” 
It was the home of a recent swarm. 
“When the people began to unearth the 
bees, I did not expect that we should 
escape being severely stung; but they 
knew so well how to manage an affair of 
this kind, that they robbed the poor bees 
with the greatest ease and safety. Before 
they commenced digging, a fire was made 
near the hole, and constantly supplied 
with damp fuel, to produce a cloud of 
smoke. In this the workmen were com- 
pletely enveloped, so that the bees re- 
turning from the field were prevented 
approaching, and those which flew out of 
the nest were driven by it to a distance.” 

The same writer mentions another inci- 
dent, even more interesting. “Whilst I 
was engaged in the chase one day on foot 
with a Namaqua attendant, he picked up 
a small stone; he looked at it earnestly, 
then over the plain, and threw it down 
again. I asked what it was. He said 
there was the mark of abeeonit. Taking 
it up, I also saw on it a small pointed drop 
of wax, which had fallen from the bee in 
its flight. The Namaqua noticed the di- 
rection the point of the drop indicated, 
and walking on, he picked up another 
stone, also with a drop of wax on it, and 
so on at considerable intervals, till, get- 
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ting behind a crag, he looked up, and bees 
were seen flying across the sky and.in and 
out of a cleft in the face of the rock. 
Here, of course, was the honey he was in 
pursuit of. A dry bush was selected, a 
fire was made, the cliff ascended, and the 
nest robbed in the smoke.” 

An amusing anecdote is related in 
“Feminine Monarchy,” an old book print- 
ed in 1609, and given by a Russian am- 
bassador to Rome as “written out of 
experience by Charles Butler.” A man 
was out in the woods searching for honey. 
Climbing a large hollow tree, he discov- 
ered an immense find of the luscious 
produce. By some means, however, he 
missed his Soutien, and slipped into the 
hollow, sinking up to his breast in honey. 
He struggled to get out, but without avail. 
He called and shouted, but alike in vain. 
He was far from human habitation, and 
help there was none, for no one heard his 
cries. At length, when he had begun to 
despair of deliverance, he was extricated 
in a most remarkable and unexpected 
way. Strange to say, another honey- 
hunter came to the same tree in the per- 
son of a large bear which, smelling the 
honey, the scent of which had been dif- 
fused by the efforts of the imprisoned man, 
mounted the tree and began to lower 
himself, hind part first, into the hollow. 
The hunter, rightly concluding that the 
worst could be but death, which he was 
certain of if he remained where he was, 
clasped the bear around the loins with 
both hands, at the same time shouting with 
all his strength. ‘The bear, what with the 
handling and the shouting, was very seri- 
ously frightened, and made speed to get 
out of his fix. The man held fast, and 
the bear pulled until, with his immense 
strength, he drew the man fairly out of 
his strange prison. The bear being re- 
leased, made the best of his way off, more 
frightened than hurt, leaving the man, as 
the story quaintly says, “ in joyful fear.” 

We conclude this paper with a story 
of another kind, a version of which was 
given some years ago in a contemporary ; 
but the French bishop was turned into an 
English prelate, and the bee-keeping curé 
into an Anglican clergyman, the story be- 
ing otherwise greatly changed. The said 
French bishop, while paying a visit to his 
clergy, was much distressed by the ex- 
treme poverty which met him everywhere. 
Reaching the house of a certain curate 
who lived in the midst of very poor pa- 
rishioners, where he expected to witness 
even greater destitution, he was aston- 
ished to find that everything about the 
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house wore an appearance of comfort and 
plenty. Greatly surprised by what he saw, 
the Sichep asked: “ How is this, my 
friend? You are the first pastor I have 
seen having a cheerful face and a plenti- 
ful board. Have you any income inde- 
pendent of your cure?” 

“Yes,” said the curé, “I have. My 
household would otherwise starve on the 
pittance I receive from my poor people. 
lf you will walk into the garden, I will 
show you the stock which yields me such 
excellent interest.” 

On going into the garden, the bishop 
saw a long range of beehives. 

“ There,” said the curé — “there is the 
bank from which I draw an annual divi- 
dend ; and it is one that never stops pay- 
ment.” 

The fact was that his honey supplied 
the place of sugar, leaving him a consid- 
erable quantity for sale, in addition to 
other household uses. Then, of the wash- 
ings of the comb and refuse honey he 
manvfactured a very palatable wine ; while 
the wax went sar to pay his shoemaker’s 
bill. 

Ever afterwards, it is said, when any 
of the clergy complained to the bishop of 
poverty, he would tell the story of the 
bee-keeping curé, following up his anec- 
dote with the advice : “ Keep bees — keep 
bees !” 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
LISZT’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


A STUDY OF CHARACTER. 


EVERY one who witnessed the reception 
granted to Liszt on his visit to this coun- 
try five months ago, must have been 
struck by the cordial, one may say per- 
sonal, form which that reception took. 
Such ovations had never been offered to 
an artist in England before, not at least 
since the days of Paganini. Quiet-lookin 
and eminently respectable persons veal 
stand on their seats and wave their um- 
brellas and hats and handkerchiefs in a 
frantic manner when Liszt entered St. 
James’s Hall; and even before he entered 
that hail his arrival was announced by the 
shouts of the crowd outside, who ac- 
claimed him as if he were a king returning 
to his kingdom, and not a mere musician, 
whom Lord Chesterfield and even Dr. 
Johnson would have generically and con- 
temptuously described as “a_ fiddler.” 
There is no doubt that much of this en- 
thusiasm proceeded from genuine admira- 
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tion of his music, mixed with a feeling 
that that music, for a number of years, had 
been shamefully neglected in this country, 
and that now, at last, the time had come 
to make amends to a great and famous 
man, fortunately still living. It is equally 
certain that a great many people who 
were carried away by the current of en- 
thusiasm — including the very cabmen in 
the street, who gave three cheers for the 
** Habby Liszt ” — had never heard a note 
of his music, nor would have appreciated 
it much if they had. The spell to which 
they submitted was, as I said before, a 
purely personal one ; it was the same fas- 
cination which Liszt exercised over almost 
every man and woman who came into con- 
tact with him, or witnessed his public 
performances, which fifty years ago im- 
pelled the young ladies of Berlin to fight 
for a piece of horsehair from the cushion 
on which the virtuoso had sat at the piano, 
and which appertained to the more than 
septuagenarian, with his commanding 
presence, his noble brow, his flowing 
white hair, and the winning, albeit some- 
what cynical, smile, as much as to the 
beautiful youth of twenty-five. The per- 
sonality of such a man is an interesting 
psychological study even apart from his 
great achievements as a virtuoso and as a 
composer, and to that personality it is 
proposed to devote part at least of this 
article. For a detailed analysis of his 
works the space at disposal would be 
wholly insufficient, and the permanent 
position of those works in the history of 
art cannot as yet be defined; neither has 
the time come for giving a full and out- 
spoken account of the events of his life, 
with which the fates of many living men 
and women are intimately coanected. 
Even Miss Ramann, Liszt’s enthusiastic 
worshipper and biographer, stopped short 
after the first volume of her comprehen- 
sive and painstaking work, which, by the 
way, has been published in one of the 
most execrable English translations ever 
perpetrated. The facts and dates in the 
following outline of his career are mainly 
derived from the article in Grove’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians,” with 
every word of which the present writer has 
the best of reasons to agree. 

Franz Liszt, born October 22, 1811, at 
Raiding in Hungary, was the son of Adam 
Liszt, an official in the imperial service, 
and a musical amateur of sufficient attain- 
ment to instruct him in the rudiments of 
pianoforte playing. At the age of nine 
young Liszt made his first appearance in 
public at Oedenburg with such success 
that several Hungarian noblemen guar- 
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anteed him sufficient means to pursue his 
musical education for six years. This 
enabled the family to go to Vienna, where 
the boy continued his studies under Czer- 
ny on the pianoforte, and under Salieri, 
the rival of Mozart, in composition. Here, 
as everywhere else, he took the public by 
storm, and amongst his admirers was no 
less a man than Beethoven, who after 
one of Liszt’s concerts strode on to the 
platform and kissed him before the audi- 
ence. Such a fact as this, by the way, dry 
enough as it looks on paper, was an im- 
portant proof of the personal fascination 
attaching to Liszt. It is, I believe, Leigh 
Hunt, who speaks of the “ chain of shining 
hands,” of men, that is, who had actually 
touched hands, which connected Shake- 
speare with his own days. Inhearing the 
words which fell from the lips of Liszt, 
cne always remembered that those lips 
had been kissed by Beethoven and by 
Wagner, that he in his person, in fact, 
represented the connecting link between 
the past, the present, and the future. But 
to return. In 1823 the boy, with his fa- 
ther, proceeded to Paris, where it was 
hoped that his rapidly growing reputation 
would gain him admission to the Con- 
servatoire, in spite of a rule which in 
those days excluded foreigners from the 
great national institution; but Cherubini 
refused to make an exception in his favor, 
and he had to continue his private stud- 
ies under Reicha and Paér (the famous 
operatic composer). In the mean time 
his successes on the concert platform and 
in drawing-rooms remained unabated, and 
amongst the artistic tours he undertook 
was one to England in 1824, where he 
created a great sensation, and was patron- 
ized by George IV. A newspaper of the 
time records his success in the following 
terms: “ The young Franz Liszt has ex- 
hibited his talents to many people of rank, 
and to some of the most distinguished 
professors of this metropolis, who all 
agree in considering him as a performer 
that would be ranked very high were he 
arrived at full manhood, and therefore a 
most surprising instance of precocious 
talent at so early an age as twelve.” At 
the conversazione given in Liszt’s honor 
by his pupil, Walter Bache, at the Gros- 
venor Gallery in April last, some of the 
old play-bills were exhibited which had 
announced the appearance of “ Master 
Liszt, now only twelve years old,” sixty 
years previously. At these the veteran 
composer glanced with his usual compla- 
cent smile, which was increased to a 
hearty laugh when one of those present 
explained to him the curious mistake 
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caused to his biographer by the peculiari- 
ties of our nomenclature. “ Like all clever 
boys,” Miss Ramann gravely remarks, 
“Liszt desired to be considered a man, 
and the pet names ‘Le petit Litz,’ ‘Le 
petit Mozart,’ applied to him in Paris, 
were anything but welcome to him. How 
glad then must he have been to see his 
tender age ignored in England, and to be 
treated as a consummate master of his 
craft, as ‘ Master Liszt.’” 

He repeated his visit to this country in 
1825, and again in 1827, and on his return 
from the latter he lost his father at Bou- 
logne. This event made an overpowering 
impression on the affectionate boy; it 
marked at the same time a turning-point 
in his career. His widowed mother had 
to be provided for, and to that duty he 
immediately applied himself with the gen- 
erosity and unselfishness peculiar to his 
nature. Together with his mother he 
settled in Paris for a number of years, 
and this stay inthe French capital, at that 
time the centre and focus of intellectual 
and artistic life, became of paramount 
importance for his future development. 
Hitherto his mental culture had been com- 
paratively neglected. Adam Liszt, his 
father, although an intelligent man in his 
way, had the ideas of the old school, ac- 
cording to which it was sufficient for a 
musician to write correctly on a stave of 
five lines without troubling himself much 
about general culture. The boy’s educa- 
tion therefore had been sadly lost sight 
of, and it was only his stay in Paris 
which developed the resources of his na- 
ture and made him essentially a musician 
of the highest modern type and a worthy 
companion of Berlioz, Wagner, and Schu- 
mann, all men of deep thought and wide 
knowledge. In Paris he was thrown to- 
gether and became more or less intimate 
with the leading artists and men of let- 
ters, with Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
George Sand, Berlioz, and Heinrich 
Heine, who in his “Salon” has drawn a 
curious and interesting likeness of the 
young virtuoso. The religious struggles 
through which his impressionable and 
mystically inclined nature had to pass be- 
longed to the same decade. For a time 
he adhered to the doctrines of St. Simon, 
but the Abbé Lamennais led him back to 
the paths of Christian belief in its Ro- 
man Catholic form, to which he remained 
devoutly attached for the rest of his life. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
mighty impulse of the July revolution of 
1830 found a responsive chord in the heart 
of the young musician. Upon Louis Phi- 
lippe, the embodiment of the bourgeois 
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and philistine, he looked with unmixed 
abhorrence, and on one occasion rejected 
with marked rudeness the advances made 
to him by the citizen-king. At Paris, 
finally, in 1834, he was introduced to the 
Countess d’Agoult, better known by her 
literary pseudonym of Daniel Stern, with 
whom he formed the most intimate and 
most permanent attachment of his life. 
By her he had three children, a boy who 
died in infancy, a daughter who married 
M. Ollivier, the statesman who went into 
the Franco-German war “with a light 
heart,” and Cosima, the widow of Wagner, 
in whose arms he died. 

The eight years from 1839 to 1847, 
mark the acme of his career as a virtuoso. 
From St. Petersburg to Madrid, from 
Paris to Vienna, his artistic tours were 
as many triumphal progresses. Money, 
which he prized little, the friendship of 
princes and artists and men of genius and 
the love of women, which he prized much, 
poured in upon him in one uninterrupted 
current. These were the halcyon days 
of the virtuoso, when people asked only 
who played, not what he played; and 
amongst virtuosi Liszt was the unrivalled 
first. The lady amateurs of our day 
would stand aghast at reading in old news- 
papers of the demonstrations which their 
grandmothers indulged in. England alone 
was the bitter drop in this overflowing cup 
of sweetness. Liszt came again to this 
country in 1840, and once more in the next 
following year, when he was féted in Lon- 
don as usual, and played before the queen 
and the late prince consort at Windsor, 
a fact of which her Majesty reminded 
the composer in April in a long and 
friendly conversation which she had with 
him. Soon, however, the voices of rivalry 
and spite were raised against him and 
found their echo in the press, and a pro- 
vincial tour proved a financial failure; 
whereat Liszt returned every penny ad- 
vanced to him to his impresario Lavenu, 
calling him, with a smile, as Moscheles 
relates, un pauvre diable. For he al- 
ways looked upon money as dross, and he 
who realized greater sums than even Ma- 
dame Patti, and might have built his soul 
a lordly pleasure-house worthy of Craig- 

-nos itself, died comparatively poor. 
hen the subscription for the proposed 
Beethoven monument at Bonn began to 
flag, he paid the large balance out of his 
own pocket. In no city of Europe where 
he p‘ayed were the poor unremembered ; 
and in his latter years, when his pupils 
were legion, he never took a penny from 
one of them. In 1849, when his fame was 
-at its zenith, he grew tired of the barren 
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laurels of a virtuoso, and accepted the 
post of court conductor in the modest cit 
of Weimar. Here he opened for himself 
a new, and, as regards permanent results, 
infinitely more important field of action; 
but before following him there, and speak- 
ing of Liszt the composer and the con- 
ductor, it will be necessary to say a few 
retrospective words of Liszt the pianist. 

The task here is one of considerable 
difficulty. The art of the executive musi- 
cian, like that of the actor, is of vivid 
effect, but it has no permanence. How 
Garrick’s Hamlet affected the unsophisti- 
cated Partridge we know from “Tom 
Jones,” but the means employed by the 
= actor even Fielding was unable to 

ring home to us. Liszt, it is true, has to 
some extent perpetuated his method in 
the numerous transcriptions and studies 
which he has published, to the number, it 
is said, of three hundred or thereabouts, 
but even these, as they stand on the paper, 
are notes only, that require his vivifying 
spirit in order to become enchanting real- 
ities. And where is such a spirit now to 
be found? Even Bilow and Madame 
Menter and Eugene d’Albert only possess 
in a lower degree the qualities which their 
great master and model united in himself ; 
and Rubinstein, in the midst of his recent 
London triumphs, was fain to confess 
that, by the side of Liszt, he was as noth- 
ing. Neither does contemporary news- 
paper criticism, in the way either of 
redundant praise or violent abuse, help us 
much. More to the point are the remi- 
niscences which a few intelligent pupils 
have committed to paper; and prominent 
amongst these is Miss Fay, a young Amer- 
ican pianist who visited Germany in 1873, 
and has recorded her musical impressions 
of that country ina volume which amus- 
ingly combines glowing enthusiasm with 
a good deal of Yankee shrewdness. The 
portrait drawn by her of Liszt is singu- 
larly vivid and lifelike, as the following 
extracts will show :— 

In Liszt, I can at last say that my ideal in 
something has been realized. He goes far be- 
yond all that I expected. Anything so per- 
fectly beautiful as he looks when he sits at the 
piano I never saw, and yet he is almost an old 
man now (1873). I enjoy him as I would an 
exquisite work of art. His personal magnet- 
ism is immense, and I can scarcely bear it 
when he plays. He can make me cry all he 
chooses, and that is saying a great deal, ke- 
cause I’ve heard so much music, and never 
have been affected by it. Even Joachim, 
whom I think divine, never moved me. When 
Liszt plays anything pathetic, it sounds as if 
he had been through everything, and opens all 
one’s wounds afresh. All that one has ever 
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suffered comes before one again. Who was 
it that I heard say once, that years ago he saw 
Clara Schumann sitting in tears near the plat- 
form, during one of Liszt’s performances? 
Liszt knows well the influence a has on peo- 
ple, for he always fixes his eyes on some one 
of us when he plays, and I believe he tries to 
wring our hearts. When he plays a passage 
and goes fearling down the keyboard, he often 
looks over at me and smiles, to see whether I 
am appreciating it. But I doubt if he feels 
any particular emotion himself when he is 
pes you through with his rendering. He 
is simply hearing every tone, knowing exactly 
what effect he wishes to produce and how to 
do it. In fact, he is practically two persons in 
one—the listener and the performer. But 
what immense self-command that implies! No 
matter how fast he plays, you always feel that 
there is ‘‘ plenty of time’’—no need to be 
anxious. You might as well try to move one 
of the pyramids as fluster Aim. Tausig pos- 
sessed this repose in a technical way, and his 
touch was marvellous, but he never drew the 
tears to youreyes. He could not wind himself 
through all the subtle labyrinths of the heart 
as Liszt does. 


Most people who have not heard Liszt 
will probably think this kind of encomium 
gushing, if not childish; to those who 
heard him in his best days, it will appear 
only as a weak echo of what they felt 
themselves. In a study of character such 
as the present, the writer’s personal ex- 
perience will perhaps be not altogether 
out of place. 1 never heard Liszt in his 
prime, and upon the whole I feel glad that 
I did not. When he was rushing through 
Europe in the manner of a meteor, some 
of the alloy which is apt to cling to such 
migratory bodies was mixed with the 
higher qualities of his nature; he was in 
fact a virtuoso, and a virtuoso of forty 
years ago, when audiences cared more for 
fireworks than for serious art. And al- 
though he was one of the first to alter 
that state of things, and played, for exam- 

le, the later works of Beethoven long 
orton any other pianist ventured to do 
so, yet he was to some extent influenced 
by the atmosphere in which he moved. 
But afterwards, when he had given up his 
public career as a player, Liszt liked to 
please himself regardless of the epheme- 
ral applause of miscellaneous audiences. 
Even Wagner, when he speaks of the 
Beethoven performances of his great 
friend, and calls them “creations in the 
true sense of the word,” adds that one 
ought to hear Liszt play “in a friendly 
circle.” It was in such favorable circum- 
stances that I was privileged to listen to 
these revelations, and on no occasion with 
greater delight than on the last, in the 
summer of 1884 at Baireuth, where I had 
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journeyed with a party of friends to hear 
the repetition of Wagner’s “ Parsifal.” 
Liszt never missed one of these perform- 
ances, and was always surrounded by a 
bevy of princesses and duchesses, Rus- 
sian, German, and French. At such 
times one did not care much to trouble 
the master with a visit, but being told by 
Hans Richter that he wished particularly 
to see me, I called on him at the house 
where he used to take up his quarters in 
order to avoid the crowds of visitors who 
always besieged Wagner’s house, Wahn- 
fried. Liszt received me with the profu- 
sion of politeness, “ gratitude for what I 
had done for his music in England,” and 
the like, which belonged to his courtly 
manner, and always reminded one of his 
own saying that if he had not been a mu- 
sician he would have been the first diplo- 
matist in Europe. He did not play at 
that time, and I did not expect to see him 
again, but the next morning at a little after 
seven I heard a loud knock at my bed- 
room door, and when, with the disregard 
of the imperfections of attire which one 
acquires abroad, I asked the supposed 
waiter or chambermaid to enter, in came 
Liszt with many excuses for his early call. 
He always rose, he said, at four in the 
morning, and his time for paying visits 
was from six toeight A.M. Having shown 
the master into a more fitting apartment 
and finished my toilet in great haste, I had 
another long and interesting conversation, 
and as I accompanied him back across 
the fine old square in which that dirtiest 
and most maladorous of hostelries, the 
Reichsadler, is situated, he asked me to 
come to his house that afternoon to hear 
some of his pupils perform. No sooner 
had the ladies of our party heard of this 
invitation than they insisted upon being 
included in it, and when this had been 
accomplished they demanded with the 
urgency peculiar to their sex that I should 
make the master play to them. This I 
knew from experience to be by no means 
an easy task, for Liszt never played when 
directly asked to do so, and on one occa- 
sion was said to have refused the pope 
himself. Diplomacy therefore would be 
necessary, and this in the presence of the 
= adiplomate mangué!/ We arrived, 

owever, in due season at the house of 
Liszt, whom we found surrounded by a 
number of pupils and by a miscellaneous 
company, including a nun and a Russian 
princess, one of the most portly and most 
amiable ladies I have ever met. The con- 
versation turned upon general and subse- 
quently upon musical topics, but what was 
in every one’s mind — the wish that the 
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master should play —no one dared to 
utter. At last, despair brought me sud- 
den inspiration. Happening to talk of 
Italian literature, in which Liszt, as in 
every other literature, was perfectly at 
home, I referred to the difficulty which the 
sonnet with its rhythmical division into 
double quartet and final sestet offered for 
musical setting, and added with perfect 
sincerity that the only composer who had 
completely overcome that difficulty was 
Liszt himself in his “ Tre Sonnetti di Pe- 
trarca posti in musica per la voce.” Cit- 
ing the opening lines of the second of 
these sonnets, — 


Benedetto sia ’] giorno, e ’1 mese, e 1’ anno, 
E la stagione, e ’] tempo, e 1’ ora, e ’] punto, 


I pretended to have forgotten for the mo- 
ment the tune to which those lines are 
wedded. This was enough for Liszt. 
Bounding up from his corner of the sofa, 
he went to the piano and played the beau- 
tiful melody from beginning toend. This 
naturally led to the two other sonnets of 
the collection, and, the ice once being 
broken, one piece followed the other in 
uninterrupted and delightful succession. 
Not being possessed of Miss Fay’s youth- 
ful confidence, I shall not attempt any de- 
scription of how Liszt played; I may, 
however, say the following. Our party 
consisted of a hard-worked and weary 
critic, a much admired and therefore much 
employed prima donna, a distinguished 
amateur, and one of our leading conduc- 
tors, all of us case-hardened, one would 
say, against ordinary musical impressions. 
When Liszt had finished we did not feel 
inclined, like the young ladies of Berlin, 
to fight over fragments of his furniture ; 
we did not even applaud; but when we 
left the house we felt that we had been in 
the presence of something supremely 
great, something unique of its kind, some- 
thing, as one of the party expressed it, 
“as unlike any other man’s playing as 
Wagner’s music is unlike any other man’s 
music.” 

When Liszt, in 1849, abandoned his 
career as a virtuoso, and accepted a per- 
manent appointment at Weimar, he did 
so with a distinct and noble purpose. 
The German opera in those days was in a 
low and degraded condition ; the light pro- 
ductions of Rossini, Donizetti, and other 
Italian masters, made tolerable only by 
the excellence of Italian singers, when 
Italian singers still existed, ruled the 
German stage ; and any composer striving 
for higher things had but little chance of 





bron. heard, much less of being appre- 
ciated. Against this state of things Liszt 
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determined to combat with an enthusiasm 
in no manner abated by the fact that he 
himself did not write operas; for he al- 
ways thought of others, and his true catho- 
licity of taste saved him from limiting his 
efforts to any school, or nationality, or 
time. The resources of the Weimar 
theatre were small, but the artistic spirit 
fostered there by Goethe and Schiller and 
Herder was not yet extinct in the reigning 
family and the public, and Liszt was just 
the man to rouse it again, and to make 
Weimar, during the twelve years of his 
permanent residence there, the centre of 
musical life in Germany. At brief inter- 
vals no less than eleven operas by living 
composers were produced for the first 
time, or revived, at the Weimar theatre, 
and amongst them were such works as 
Schumann’s “Genovefa” and music to 
Byron’s “ Manfred,” Berlioz’s “ Benvenuto 
Cellini,” Schubert’s “ Alfonso and Estrel- 
la,” and “ The Barber of Bagdad ” by Cor- 
nelius, one of the most gifted younger 
composers of Germany, which latter, by 
the way, being unfavorably received by 
the press and the public, led ultimately to 
Liszt’s resignation of his post. But by 
far the most important event connected 
with the Weimar period was the produc- 
tion of Wagner’s “Lohengrin” in 1851, 
which formed an interesting episode in 
the friendship between the two men, con- 
tinued for half a lifetime, and parted only 
by death. In thinking of the many temp- 
tations to mutual animosities and misun- 
derstandings to which the minds of men 
living in the light of public fame are ex- 
posed, one cannot but wonder at the un- 
grudging love which Wagner and Liszt 
felt for one another, and which will be 
remembered in history by the side of such 
friendships as those of Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio, Byron and Shelley, Goethe and 
Schiller. The thought of rivalry seems 
never to have entered their minds, al- 
though the zeal of enthusiastic partisans 
can never have been absent to fan the 
slightest spark of an ungracious feeling 
into a flame. Such shining examples 
should be remembered and, if possible, 
imitated by the smaller men who quarrel 
the livelong day over their little portion 
of ephemeral fame. The friendship be- 
tween Liszt and Wagner has been traced 
by the latter himself in a passage which 
has been frequently quoted, but cannot be 
quoted too often : — 


I met Liszt for the first time during my 
earliest stay in Paris (1839), at a period when 
I had renounced the hope, nay, even the wish, 
of a Paris reputation, and, indeed, was in a 
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state of internal revolt against the artistic life 
which I found there. At our meeting, he 
struck me as the most perfect contrast to my 
own being and situation. In this world, into 
which it had been my desire to fly from my 
narrow circumstances, Liszt had grown up 
from his earliest age, so as to be the object of 
universal love and admiration, at a time when 
I was repulsed by general coldness and want 
of sympathy. . . . In consequence I looked 
upon him with suspicion. had no oppor- 
tunity of disclosing my being and working to 
him, and therefore the reception I met with 
on his part was altogether of a superficial 
kind, as was indeed natural in a man to whom 
every day the most divergent impressions 
claimed access. But I was not in the mood 
to look with unprejudiced eyes for the natural 
cause of his behavior, which, though friendly 
and obliging in itself, could not but wound me 
in the actual state of my mind. I never re- 
peated my first call on Liszt, and without 
knowing, or even wishing to know him, I was 
prone to look upon him as strange and adverse 
to my nature. My repeated expression of this 
feeling was afterwards told to him, just at the 
time when my ‘‘ Rienzi’’ at Dresden attracted 
eneral attention. He was surprised to find 

imself misunderstood with such violence by 
a man whom he had scarcely known, and 
whose acquaintance now seemed not without 
value to him. I am still moved when I re- 
member the repeated and eager attempts he 
made to change my opinion of him, even 
before he knew any of my works. He acted, 
not from any artistic sympathy, but led by the 
purely human wish to dissolve a casual dis- 
harmony between himself and another being; 
perhaps also he felt an infinitely tender mis- 
giving of having really hurt me unconsciously. 
He who knows the selfishness and terrible 
coldness of our social life, and especially of 
the relations of modern artists to each other, 
cannot but be struck with wonder, nay de- 
light, by the treatment I experienced from this 
extraordinary man. . . . At Weimar (1849) I 
saw him for the last time when I was resting 
for a few days in Thuringia, uncertain whether 
the threatening prosecution would compel me 
to continue my flight from Germany. The 
very day when my personal danger became a 
certainty, I saw Liszt conducting a rehearsal 
of my ‘* Tannhauser,”’ and was astonished at 
recognizing my second self in his achievement. 
What I had felt in inventing this music he felt 
in performing it; what I wanted to express in 
writing it down he expressed in making it 
sound. Strange to say, through the love of 
this rarest friend, I gained, at the moment of 
becoming homeless, a real home for my art, 
which I had hitherto longed for and sought 
for always in the wrong place. .. . At the 
end of my last stay in Paris, when ill, mis- 
erable, and despairing, I sat brooding over 
my fate, my eye fell on the score of my ‘* Lo- 
hengrin,’’ which I had totally forvotten. Sud- 
denly I felt something like compassion that 
this music should never sound from off the 
death-pale paper. Two words I wrote to 
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Liszt; his answer was the news that prepara- 
tions for the performance were being made on 
the largest scale the limited means of Weimar 
would permit. . . . Errors and misconcep- 
tions impeded the desired success. What was 
to be done to supply what was wanted to fur- 
ther the true understanding on all sides, and 
with it the ultimate success of the work? 
Liszt saw it at once and dd it. He gave to 
the public his own impression of the work 
in a manner the convincing eloquence and 
overpowering efficacy of which remain un- 
equalled.* 


In turning his attention to opera Liszt 
did not, however, forget his own favorite 
instrument. He gathered round him a 
group of young musicians, whom he not 
= taught to play, but whom he inspired 
with a serious love of all that is highest 
and purest in art, and who in their turn 
became the nucleus of a new and powerful 
movement. As regards the piano, it is 
not too much to say that there is scarcely 
one of the famous players of our time 
who owes not part of his success to Liszt. 
From Biilow and Tausig down to Eugene 
d’Albert and Frederick Lamond, the 
young Scotch pianist who made his début 
in London last season, the list of his pupils 
includes a whole galaxy of distinguished 
names. It includes unfortunately, also, a 
number of mediocrities, who derive their 
only claim to attention from the stereo- 
typed title é/éve de Liszt, put forward 
by them with the most unblushing self- 
assertion, although based frequently only 
upon the fact of their having been showed 
to play once or twice before the master ; 
for Liszt, being good-natured to a fault, 
refused access to few who had the assur- 
ance to claim it. 

In a still higher sense, the soil of Wei- 
mar, with its great traditions, was to prove 
a field of richest harvest. When Liszt 
settled there his friend Duverger wrote 
the prophetic words, “Cette place, qui 
oblige Liszt A séjourner trois mois de 
l'année &4 Weimar, doit marquer pour lui 
la transition de sa carriér de virtuose a 
celle de compositeur.” This forecast was 
realized by the large number of important 
choral and orchestral works to which Liszt 
devoted the leisure hours of the remainder 
of his life, and on which his permanent 
fame must rest. 

In a personal sketch of this kind a de- 
tailed analysis of these vast designs would 
be obviously out of place; at the same 
time these works cannot be passed over 
in silence, for it is in them that the nature 
of the man appears quite as strikingly as 


* In his pamphlet, Lohengrin et Tannhauser de 
Richard Wagner, 1851. 
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in the history of his life. Liszt’s compo- 
sitions may be conveniently classed in 
five different groups. First come the 
shorter pianoforte works of his earlier 
days, consisting largely of arrangements 
of operatic airs, études, and other pieces, 
written for his immediate wants as a 
player, although excellent in their way, 
a as regards the technical development 
of the instrument, “ epoch-making.” From 
these, however, should be distinguished 
such original compositions, full of poetic 
feeling and individuality, as the “ Années 
de Pélerinage ” and the “ Consolations ;” 
also the two pianoforte concerti which 
belong to a later period. Next come the 
“ Hungarian Rhapsodies,” originally writ- 
ten for the piano, but transferred to the 
orchestra, and in that form immensely pop- 
ular in England at the Richter and other 
concerts. It is in these pieces that Liszt 
has turned the gipsy melodies of his native 
country to artistic account in a manner 
which little, if at all, falls short of original 
enius, and has been imitated with more or 
ess success by the composers of Russia, 
Norway, France, Scotland—in fact, of 
every country which possesses original 
forms of ro? and popular dance. 
Liszt’s profoundly religious feeling, on the 
other hand, has found expression in his 
great choral works of a sacred character, 
amongst which the “Graner Messe” is, 
perhaps, the most perfect, and the “ Le- 
end of St. Elizabeth ” the most popular. 
n the latter the composer’s power and his 
weakness are shown side by side. The 
concerted piece known as “ The Rose Mir- 
acle ” is a marvellous embodiment of mys- 
tic devotion, full of long-drawn melody, 
and developed from a single germ to a 
climax of emotional intensity and musical 
beauty. On the other hand, the dialogue 
and other portions where dramatic force 
is required are little more than feeble 
imitations of Wagner’s manner, without 
grasp or concentration, and tending to 
prove Liszt’s wisdom in never attempting 
to write anopera. The fourth group com- 
prises the “Symphonic Poems” and the 
two symphonies written in illustration of 
the “ Divina Commedia ” and of Goethe’s 
“ Faust.” It is in these works that Liszt’s 
mastery over the orchestra as well as his 
claims to originality are chiefly shown, 
and with them his posthumous fame as a 
composer must stand or fall. It is here 
that he endeavors to transfer the so-called 
“ poetic idea,” carried by Wagner to its 
ultimate dramatic consequences, to the 
domain of music pure and simple. The 
“classical forms” of the symphony are, 
as is well known, developed from the 
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rhythmic germs of the dance and the 
march. Liszt endeavors to derive his 
form not trom these outward suggestions, 
but from poetic symbolisms, such as 
“ The Lament of Tasso,” “ Prometheus,” 
or the masterpieces of Dante and Goethe 
already referred to. The idea, as all 
Liszt’s ideas, is full of beauty and psycho- 
logical subtlety. Only two questions sug- 
gest themselves: Can the connection in 
the composer’s mind be ever brought 
home to the hearer’s mind in a sufficiently 
palpable manner, without the aid of actual 
stage performance? Secondly, was Liszt’s 
creative power in the sphere of absolute 
music always sufficiently great to perform 
that task and to preserve his work from 
the changes of time and taste? These 
questions the future alone can answer ; in 
the mean time one cannot but acknowl- 
edge the high aim and the rare genius 
shown in many of these works. It finally 
remains to mention Liszt’s songs. In an 
article contributed to the Fortnightly Re- 
view more than twelve oe ago, the 
present writer expressed the opinion that 
these short musical lyrics are amongst all 
the author’s compositions the most per- 
fect of their kind, and to that opinion he 
adheres at the present day. The com- 
poser’s exuberant fancy was here confined 
within definite limits be the poem, and, 
moreover, the musical means to be em- 
ployed were fully within the scope of his 
genius. Such songs as the simple lyrical 
effusion “ Es muss ein Wunderbares sein,” 
or that splendid picture of gipsy life “ Die 
drei Zigeuner,” as vivid in its coloring as 
the “ Hungarian Rhapsodies ” themselves, 
are not likely to die as long as music as 
an art continues to exist. 

The subsequent events of the compos- 
er’s life can be passed over very briefly. 
Even after the resignation of his official 
— at Weimar, he made that town 

is residence for part of the year, dividin 
the remaining months between Buda-Pest 
and Rome. In 1864 he took holy orders, 


“being ordained in the chapel of the Vati- 


ican by his friend Cardinal Hohenlohe. 
He assumed, however, only the three first 
of the seven degrees of priesthood, and 
never, as at one time rumored, said mass 
or heard confession. His visit to this 
country in April last is in everybody’s 
memory ; its ostensible object was to wit- 
ness a performance of his * St. Elizabeth ” 
at St. James’s Hall, when Madame Albani 
sang the title-part. Besides this, however, 
he allowed himself, with his usual good- 
nature, to be lionized and dragged from 
concert to concert, and from assembly to 
assembly, and on more than one occasion 





sat down at the piano to the delight of 
his audiences. Those, however, who had 
heard him in his better days could not but 
perceive the change which even the last 
few years had brought. They had made 
him an old man. His eyesight was con- 
siderably impaired, his gait had lost its 
elasticity, and his playing —for instance 
at the Grosvenor Gallery —was only a 
very feeble reflex of former achievements. 
To his friends the news of his death at 
Baireuth on the 31st of July came there- 
fore scarcely as a surprise. Neither was 
it much to be grieved at except in a per- 
sonal sense. Liszt had done his work and 
had reaped the fruit thereof. The gift of 
euthanasia, so much desired by the an- 
cients, was, moreover, granted to him. 
He died surrounded by his family and his 
friends, and in a place which, although 
not the scene of his own triumphs, was 
identified with a phase of his nature even 
more noble and more exceptional than 
his own creative and executive efforts. 
Amongst those for whom he worked there 
was none he loved more and none worthier 
of his love than Wagner. This fact has, as 
it were, been emphasized by the locality 
of his death, and it will be remembered by 
the pilgrims who, after having visited the 
secluded and inscriptionless tombstone in 
the garden of Wahnfried, will wend their 
way to the Baireuth Cemetery and lay a 
wreath on the tomb of Liszt. 
A MUSICAL CRITIC. 





From The National Review. 
THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 


As things have hitherto been in the 
world, men have been the leaders and 
women the aides ; men have been the fight- 
ers in the open and women the healers in 
the tents. To men has been apportioned 
the rough, rude, hardening work, to wom- 
en the softening and refining care of de- 
tails; to men command, to women influ- 
ence. To men have been given, by nature 
and sex, heroic qualities and the larger 
crimes and vices; to women gentle vir- 
tues and smaller faults, and the restrain- 
ing influence which comes by the very fact 
of their innocence, their goodness, their 
purity, their unselfishness. Just as a so- 
ciety is demoralized where women claim 
the permitted license of men, just as it is 
hardened and coarsened where women ex- 
ercise the functions of men, or have even 
their special virtues in excess of their 
own, so is it purified and refined by their 
sweetness, their devotion, their charm — 
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in a word, by their feminineness, working 
in its assigned sphere. But that sphere 
is not one of direct command over men, 
nor of acknowledged leadership in public 
affairs. It is one of wholesome restraint 
and accepted influence in society and the 
home, where the recognized virtues of 
women are most wanted and act with best 
effect. As masters in the great matters 
of national polity and conduct these same 
virtues would be, and are, as disastrous 
as cowardice, tender-heartedness, or deli- 
cacy on a field of battle and in the hos- 
pital tent ; and he loves best the truth of 
life and the right ordering of affairs who 
opposes most strenuously their intrusion 
where they would be harmful and not 
beneficial. Take, for instance, the two 
essentially feminine qualities of pity and 
delicacy. Excellent as restraining influ- 
ences, as governing powers they would be, 
and are, simply destructive of all true 
manhood. The one mitigates the severity 
of pure justice, the other removes ugli- 
ness when it can, softens it when it can- 
not, and beautifies essential poverty with 
adventitious ornamentation. But where 
should we be if this pity, this delicacy, 
had the upper hand, and the nervous fears 
and refinements of women depressed the 
energies of men to a level with their own 
and abolished all the rude and unsightly 
activities? Rough and cruel and ghastly 
things must be done in the world, and pity 
for the individual must not be suffered to 
interfere with the general good — for the 
most part brought about by the sacrifice 
of the individual. Else must we go back 
to root-eating and substantial barbarism. 
But the individualizing faculty of women 
comes in to soften what cannot be pre- 
vented, and their pity restrains unneces- 
sary excess of necessary suffering. Thus 
each faculty acts as that well-worn drag 
without which things would go too fast, 
but with which, in exaggeration, things do 
not go at all. For example, rabies may 
be prevalent, but the largest proportion of 
the women with favorite lap-dogs are 
more indignant because of the discomfort 
of their own muzzled pets than able to 
appreciate the usefulness of the general 
law. If polled to-day, that largest propor- 
tion would vote for the abolition of the 
muzzle, no matter what the results to the 
community at large, glad to secure the 
freedom of their own at the expense of 
a principle. And what is true of lap-dogs 
is true of all the rest. When these two 
qualities —this pity, this delicacy, born of 
the power of individualization possessed 
by women—are lost by their own hard- 





ness and coarseness, or are suffered to be 
unduly predominant, the work of the world 
fares badly. Should we ever see either 
this loss or this predominance — and we 
shall have one or the other if the future 
supremacy of women be established — 
society will have cause to regret the time 
when men were the authoritative leaders 
of life, the sole fighters and the sole law- 
givers, the heroes and the scavengers ; and 
women lived in the shadow, as Marys or 
as Marthas, supplementing the shortcom- 
ings of the stronger sex by their own com- 
pleting qualities. In the civilization 
which was the wellspring of our own, not 
all the women of immortal name were 
women of highest repute. Those who 
were speciall Seautiful, like Andromache, 
Penelope, Nausicaa, were women who 
fulfilled in the home life the ideal quali- 
ties of their sex in devotion, constancy, 
simplicity. Those who broke the bounds, 
like Helen, or came to the front with ab- 
normal gifts, like Cassandra, or were even, 
lixe Aspasia, supreme in loveliness and 
intellectual graces, were disastrous to 
others or to themselves; or their suprem- 
acy was, at the best, more beautiful than 
worthy of imitation. And the publicity 
which did not foster the best virtues of 
womanhood then does not foster them 
now. There isa sex both in morality and 
good taste, as there is in intellect and 
physique ; and circumstance is to charac- 
ter what soil is to a plant. That strong 
black peat moss in which certain hard 

growths flourish, would kill others which 
thrive abundantly in light and sandy 
ground; just as robins and linnets, and 
skylarks and nightingales, want different 
treatment from that which suits kites and 
eagles. Women have the key of the posi- 
tion they ought to fill in the greater reti- 
cence, the more sensitive modesty, which, 
it must be confessed, was once more uni- 
versally regarded as part of their moral 
equipment than it is now. No man of 


ordinary good feeling — there are always, 


brutes to prove the rule by exception — 
would hurt the purity of a modest wife by 
ribald talk or obscene suggestions. A son 
would not retail the story of his youthful 
immoralities to the mother he truly hon- 
ored, though he would confide in his fa- 
ther, seeking advice and assistance from 
the experience and sympathy of sex. 
Each would feel and respect the barrier 
raised by the woman’s native delicacy ; 
though each would know that these 
things, which were not to be taught nor 
told, made part of the inherent conditions 
of human life. 











